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CHAPTER XL. 
ALICE’S FATE. 


Atice SEVERN was very innocent and very young,—just over sixtcen, 
—a child to all intents and purposes,—as everybody thought around 
her. Old Welby, who had taken to meddling in the padrona’s affairs, 
with that regard which the friends of a woman who is alone feel 
themselves entitled to display for her interests, had been pressing 
very earnestly upon Mrs. Severn’s attention the necessity of pre- 
paring her child, who had an evident and remarkable talent, to 
exercise it in public. 

‘‘ Few people indeed have their way so clear before them,” he had 
said repeatedly. ‘It is the finest thing in the world to have a girl 
or boy with a decided turn. If you could but see the parents who 
come to me with sons who don’t know what they would be at; and 
the idiots think they may be made painters because they care for 
nothing in earth or heaven. But here is this child with a talent. Of 
course if it were a talent for our own art we might know better how 
to manage it; but such as it is, it is a gift. Never undervalue a gift, 
my dear modem. Providence itself points out the way for you» hea 
have only got to train her for her wor 

‘But, Mr. Welby,” pleaded the padrona, ‘*she is such a child. 
How could I send my little maid out into the world to appear in 
public! I could not doit! It would drive me out of my senses. 
My child! You forget what kind of a creature she is.” 

‘“‘T don’t in the least forget,” said the R.A. ‘‘ She is very pretty, 
too, which is a pity ; but you should be above foolish notions in that 
respect,—you who are so well known to the public yourself.” 

‘‘ Not so very well known,” said the padrona, with a half smile ; 
“and then it is only my name, not me. And even if it were my 
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very self, why it would only be me still, not her. I am old, and 
what does it matter? But my lily, my darling! Mr. Welby, you are 
very kind, but you do not take the circumstances into consideration ;— 
you do not realise to the full extent what the consequences would be.” 

*T don’t know what you mean by the full extent,” said Mr. Welby ; 
“but this I see as clear as daylight, that some time or other the 
child will probably have her bread to earn. I say probably. She 
may marry, of course, but the papers tell us people have given up 
marrying nowadays. You can’t live for ever, ma’am; and still more 
certainly you can’t work for ever. And the child has actually 
something in her fingers by which she could earn money, and pro- 
vide for herself with the greatest case. Besides, a musician is not 
like a singer, or a dancer, or anything of that sort. She comes on 
and sits down before her piano, and never pays any attention to 
her audience. She need not even look at them unless she likes. 
She has only a little curtsey to make, and so is off again. It is 
positively nothing. She may marry, of course, but that would be no 
protection against poverty. And what’s the alternative ? A linger- 
ing idle sort of life at home; saving scraps, and making her own 
gowns and bonnets; or, perhaps, giving music-lessons to tiresome 
children whom she would hate. You should not, my dear Mrs. 
Severn, do such injustice to your child.” 

‘“‘Indeed, I am the last person to do her injustice,” said the 
padrona, half angered, half saddened, with tears in her eyes. It 
was a very trenchant style of argument. ‘ If I were to die, or if I 
were to fail in my work!” Mrs. Severn said to herself with one of 
those awful throbs of dread which come upon a woman who is the 
sole protector and bread-winner of her children. Such a thought 
was not unfamiliar to her mind. It came sometimes at chance 
hours, stealing upon her suddenly like an evil spirit, and wring- 
ing her heart. It set her now, for the hundredth time, to 
count up the little scraps of resource they would have in such a 
terrible contingency, the friends who would or might be kind to 
them. “If I might but live till Edie is twenty!” was the silent 
prayer that followed. It did not seem possible that so long as she 
did live she would be unable to work. This frenzy of dread was but 
momentary. Had it lasted, so sharp and poignant was it, the life 
which was so important might have been put in jeopardy; but for- 
tunately Mrs. Severn’s mind was as elastic as mind could be, and rose 
again like a flower after the heavy foot had pressed it down. Yet, 
Alice,—could she be doing injustice to Alice? These arguments 
had without doubt made a certain impression upon her. Let but 
this summer be over, she said to herself. It would be time enough 
certainly when the child was seventeen,—one more year of sweet 
childhood and leisure, and undisturbed girlish peace. And then the 
grateful thought came back upon the mother of Mr. Rich’s commis- 
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sion which she was working at, and her year’s work which was 
secure. Could there be comfort greater than that thought? And 
the morrow would care for the things of itself. 

While such discussions went on,—for they were frequent,—Alice 
moved about the house, a soft domestic spirit, with light steps 
and a face like a flower. Every day it became more like a flower. 
The sweetness expanded, the husks of the lovely blossom opened, 
the woman came gliding noiselessly, so that nobody around perceived 
it, out of the silken bud of the girl. She was clever at her needle, as 
her mother had boasted, and made and mended with the homely 
natural satisfaction of a worker who is conscious of working well ; 
and she was housekeeper, and managed the accounts, and ordered the 
dinners, proud of her importance and the duties of her office ; and 
she saw the children put to bed, and heard them say their prayers. 
The homeliest, most limited life,—and yet what could the world give 
that was better? Not Nelly Rich’s leisure and gaiety and luxury ; 
not Mary Westbury’s tedious comforts and occupations. Alice for 
her part had everything,—and the piano, and the talk of nights 
added to all. And yet her mind was not undisturbed, as her mother 
fondly thought. A little secret, no bigger than a pin’s point, had 
sprung into being in the virgin heart ;—not worth calling a secret,— 
not a thing at all, in short,—only a murmur of soft, musing recollec- 
tions,—dreams that were not half tangible enough to be called hopes. 
As, for instance, what was it he meant when their eyes met that 
afternoon as she played to him? how was it that he remembered so 
well every time he had seen her,—even her dress, he said ?—questions 
which she asked and then retreated from, and eluded, and played with, 
and returned to them again. And would he go to India? Would he 
come back to Fitzroy Square ? So misty was the sphere in which all 
this passed that the one question seemed to Alice as important as the 
other. What if he might come again some afternoon, flushing all the 
fading sky with new tints? What if he should go away, and never 
be heard of more? All this was in the child’s mind when her mother 
resolved that this summer at least Alice should be left in undisturbed 
peace. The old story repeated itself, as everything does in this 
world,—the everlasting tale of individual identity, of isolation and 
separation of nature between those who are dearest and nearest to each 
other. The mother would have given her life cheerfully for her child, 
but could no more sce into that child’s soul than if she had been 
entirely indifferent to her. And Alice, the most loving and dutiful of 
children, went sweetly on her way, shaping out her own individual life, 
and never suspecting in that any treason to her earliest loves, or any 
possible break in her existence. It all turned on the point whether a 
young Guardsman, who,—with all kindness towards Frank Renton 
be it said,—was not equal to either Alice or her mother, should call, 
or should not call, next time he might be in town. Certainly a 
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very trifling matter, and almost concluded against Alice beforehand, 
as may have been perceived. 

I cannot take it upon me to say if he had never come that Alice 
would have broken her heart. Her heart was too young, too fresh, 
too visionary, to be tragically moved. She could have gone on 
looking for him, wondering if he would come, quite as capable of 
expecting that he should suddenly appear out of the depths of India 
as that he should come from Royalborough. She had so much time 
to spare yet before beginning life for herself that the fanciful delight 
of wondering what he meant by a look or a word was actually more 
sweet to her than anything tangible could have been; but yet 
if he had never come again, a pathetic chord would have sounded 
among the fresh harmonies of her being,—perhaps a deeper note than 
any which had yet been awakened in her, at least a sadder one. 
She would have looked for him and grown weary, and a certain 
languor and melancholy would have come into her life. Already she 
had more pleasure in thinking than she had ever been known to have, 
—or at least she called it thinking,—and would sit silent for hours 
wrapped in soft dreams, forgetting to talk, to the great disgust of 
little Edith, and wonder of Miss Hadley, who was the sharpest 
observer in the household, and guessed what it all meant. But still 
Alice could have no reason to complain had Frank Renton never more 
made his appearance in the Square. She would never have dreamt of 
complaining, poor child; she would have sighed, and a ray of light 
would have gone out of her life, and that would have been all ;—and 
she had so many rays of light that there might well be one to spare! 

It was not thus, however, that things turned out. Not much 
more than a week had elapsed when Frank again made his appear- 
ance in the Square. He had not said much to himself about it. 
He pretended to himself, indeed, that it was a sudden thought, 
as he had some time to spare. ‘One might as well go and bid 
them good-bye,” he said aloud, the better to persuade himself that 
it was purely accidental. He had seen Montague, and had all but 
concluded with him about the exchange, though he had still been 
quite doubtful on the subject when he came up to town. Yet 
the sight of the other side, and the reality given to the matter by 
the actual discussion of it as a thing to be done, had an effect upon 
him which nothing else had yet had. It was made at once into a 
matter of fact by the first half-dozen words he exchanged with Mon- 
tague of the 200th. And now it was all but settled, whatever other 
conclusions might follow. The suddenness with which this very 
serious piece of business had been concluded, or all but concluded, 
had filled Frank with a certain excitement. He did not know how 
he should announce it at home,—how he should tell it to his friends. 
But he had done it. No doubt his mother would weep, and other 
eyes would iook on him reproachfully. Not that any eyes had a 
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right,—an absolute right,—to reproach him ; but still ! Frank’s 
mind had been very much agitated and beaten about for some days 
past. That interview with Nelly had been hard upon him. He had 
not said all, nor nearly all, that he had been expected to say; but 
still he had said something which had drawn the indefinite bond 
between them a little closer. He would owe to her, he felt, after 
what had passed, some sort of embarrassing explanation of the 
reasons which had induced him all at once to make up his mind and 
choose India and work, instead of what was vaguely called his good 
prospects at home. These good prospects he knew, and everybody 
knew, herself included, were,—Nelly and her fifty thousand pounds ; 
and it would be as much as saying, “I have given up all thoughts of 
you,” when he told her of his sudden determination. He had said 
nothing about going to India in that last interview. On the contrary, 
he had been rather eloquent on the subject of staying at home. And 
now he would have to explain to her that India and freedom had 
more charms for him than she kad, even when backed by all her 
advantages. It was not a pleasant intimation to make; neither was 
the thought pleasant of telling his mother, who would have still more 
occasion to reproach him. ‘Go to India, when you might have 
fifty thousand for the asking, and heaven knows how much more!” 
Mrs. Renton would say; and would feel herself deeply aggrieved by 
her son’s backsliding. He had been beguiled into all this by the talk 
of Montague of the 200th, and his own errant, foolish inclinations. 
It had seemed to him like an escape from himself, and he had taken 
advantage of the chance;—but it was terrible to contemplate the 
immediate results. And he had an hour or two to spare, and a little 
music had always so good an effect upon him! Besides, it would not 
be civil to go away without taking farewell of Lauric’s friends. The 
200th were to go in three months. There would be little further 
time for anything but the business of his outfit. Frank turned his 
steps towards the Square with the resolution, declared,—to himself,— 
that this should be the last time. He would see them once more, as 
civility required, and then all would be over. He would put all such 
nonsense from his mind, the folly of thinking of either ;—for was it 
not folly to entertain such an idea at his age ?—and go away and 
enjoy his freedom. He would be twenty-one before the regiment set 
sail, which was no doubt a serious age, and the beginning of mature 
manhood ; but still few men without money married so early. And 
Frank did not want a wife, though he had thus got himself into such 
difficulties with two girls at once. The clear course was evidently to 
set himself free from such premature entanglements, and take refuge 
in distance and novelty, and rejoice in his escape. 

By what strange chance it was that the padrona should have gone 
out that special afternoon, taking Miss Hadley with her, is what I 
never could explain. Things do occur so sometimes in this curious 
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world, where everything happens that ought not to happen. Alice 
was alone, all by herself in that shadowy, silent drawing-room. It 
was a thing which did not occur thrice in a year. And lo! Frank 
Renton's visit to say good-bye must happen on one of these rare 
occasions! Alice was not playing when he was ushered in. She 
was sitting at work close to the piano, though that too was not 
usual to her. She had gone in with the intention of practising, 
but the charm of thinking had been too strong for her. Even her 
work had fallen on her knee in the soft, profound stillness and 
loneliness which of late had come to be so sweet to her. She was 
thinking of him, asking herself once more those sweet, vague, fanciful 
questions. It was so pleasant, in her new mood, to feel herself 
all alone, free to think as she pleased, and lose herself in dreams for 
a whole, long, enchanted afternoon. And just at that moment, 
as good or evil fortune decided, Frank Renton was shown into the 
room. He himself was struck dumb by the chance, as well as 
Alice. She looked up at him, poor child, with absolute consterna- 
tion. ‘Oh, I am so sorry mamma is out!” she said; and notwith- 
standing the stir and flutter of her heart at the sight of him, she was 
quite in earnest when she said so. Mamma being out, however, made 
all the difference between conscious safety and calm and the uneasy 
dread which she could not explain. What was she afraid of? Alice 
could not answer the question. Not of him, certainly, of whom she 
believed every good under heaven. Of herself, then? But she only 
repeated her little outcry of regret, and could give no reason for her 
shy shrinking and fears. 

“Is she?” said Frank; “but I must not go away, must 1?— 
though your tone seems somehow to imply it. Let me stay and wait 
for her. I have come to say good-bye.” 

‘** Good-bye ?” said Alice, faltering. The child grew cold all over 
in a moment, as if a chill had blown upon her. ‘Are you really, 
really going to India after all ?”’ 

“¢ After all ? after what ?” said Frank turning upon her so quickly 
that she had no time to think. 

“Oh, I meant after . [thought . People said . But, no, 
indeed ; I am sure I never believed it, Mr. Renton ; it is such stupid 
talk ; only I was a little surprised,” said Alice, recovering herself. 
«‘T mean, are you really going to India,—after all ?”’ 

Frank laughed. He was at no loss now as he had been with Nelly 
Rich. ‘I see that is what you mean,” he said, looking at her with 
softened, shining eyes, and that delicious indulgence for her youth 
and simplicity which made him feel himself twice a man; ‘and you 
may say after all. There are some things I shall be glad to escape 
from, and there are other things,” said Frank, rising and going close 
to her, “ there are other things r 

He did not mean it,—certainly he did not mean it,—any more than 
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he had meant going to India, when he came up that morning to town 
to talk the matter over in a vague, general way ; but somehow, as he 
stood in front of her, leaning over the high-backed chair on which she 
had placed her work, gazing into the sweet face lifted to him, which 
changed colour every moment, and was as full of light and shade as 
any summer sky, a sudden sense of necessity came over him. Leave 
her ?—Was there anybody in the world but the two of them looking 
thus at each other? Did anything else matter in comparison? ‘ What 
is the use of making any pretences ?” cried Frank; ‘if you will but 
come with me, Alice, going to India will be like going to heaven !” 

She sat and gazed at him with consternation and wonder and 
dismay ; growing pale to the very lips ; straining her wistful eyes to 
make out what he meant. Was he mad? What was he thinking of ? 
“Go with you?” she faltered, under her breath, incapable of any 
expression but that of amaze. Her wondering eyes sank under his 
look, and her heart began to beat, and her brow to throb. The 
suggestion shook her whole being, though she had not quite fathomed 
what it meant. And then the crimson colour rose like a sudden flame, 
and flew over all her face. The change, the trouble, the surprise, 
were like so many variations in the sky, and they combined to take 
from the young lover what little wits he had left. 

“Would it be so dreadful?” he said, bending down over her. 
‘‘ Alice, just you and I. What would it matter where we were so 
long as we were together? I know it would matter nothing to me. 
I would take such care of you. I should be as happy as the day was 
1ong. I want nothing but to have you by me, to look at you, and 

isten to you. I do not care if there were not another creature in the 
world,” cried the youth, ‘just you and I!” 

“Oh, don’t speak so!” cried Alice, trembling in her agitation and 
astonishment. ‘‘ Don’t, oh, don’t! You must not! How could I 
ever, ever leave mamma ?”’ 

“Then itis not me you object to?” cried the lover, in triumph, 
taking her hands, taking herself to him in a tender delirium. 

This was how it came about. With no more preparation on either 
side, with everything against it,—friends, prudence, fortune, Nelly,— 
every influence you could conceive. And yet they did it without any 
intention of doing it,—on the mere argument of being left for half an 
hour alone together. True it took more than half an hour to calm 
down the bewilderment of the girl’s mind, thus launched suddenly 
at a stroke into the wide waters of life. She looked back trembling 
upon her little haven, the harbour where she had lain so quietly a 
few minutes before. But we can never go back those few minutes. 
The thing was done, and nobody in the world could be more sur- 
prised at it than the two young, rash, happy creatures themselves, 
holding each other’s hands, and looking into each other’s faces, and 
asking themselves,—Could it be true ? 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
A STRUGGLE. 


THERE are moments in life which are so sweet as to light up 
whole weeks of gloom; and there are moments so dreadful as to 
make the unfortunate actors in them tremble at the recollection 
to the end of their lives. Such a moment in the life of Frank 
Renton was that in which he suddenly heard the padrona’s knock 
at her own door. He had been as happy as a young man could 
be. He had felt himself willing, and over again willing, to give 
up everything without a regret, for the sake of the love he had 
won, and which was, he said to himself, of everything in earth and 
heaven the most sweet. This he had said to himself a hundred times 
over as he hung over Alice in the first eestasy of their betrothal. He 
could not imagine how he ever could have doubted. Going to India 
would, as he had said, be going to heaven. Where he went she 
would be with him. He should have her all to himself, free from 
any interference. They would be free to go forth together, hand in 
hand, like Adam and Eve. What was any advantage the world 
could give in comparison to such blessedness? He was in the full 
flush of his delight when that awful knock was heard at the door. 

At the sound of it Alice started too. She clung to him first, and 
then she shrank from him. ‘ Oh, it is mamma!” she cried, with 
sudden dismay. Then there was a pause. Frank let go the hand 
he had been holding. Nature and the world stood still in deference 
to the extraordinary crisis. He turned his face, which had suddenly 
grown pale, to the door. And they heard her talking as she came up 
the stairs, unconcerned, laughing as if nothing had happened! “It 
will be a surprise to Alice,”’ she said audibly, pausing in the passage, 
at the dining-room door. And Alice shuddered as she listened. A 
surprise! If the padrona could but know what a terrible surprise 
had been prepared for herself! 

And then she came in upon them, smiling and blooming, her soft 
colour heightened by a little fresh breeze that was blowing, bright 
from the pleasant unusual intercourse with the outside world. ‘I 
am sorry you did not come with us, Alice,” she said. ‘It is not so 
hot as we thought it was. Ah, Mr. Renton!” and she held out her 
hand to him. Upon what tiny issues does life hang. If Alice had 
not thought it too hot to go out, all this might never have happened. 
And the mother to speak of it so lightly, thinking of nothing more 
important than the walk, ignorant what advantage had been taken of 
her absence! To the two guilty creatures who knew, every word 
‘was an additional stab. 

“TI came up again to-day about the same business,” said Frank, 
faltering. 
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Alice bent trembling over her work, and said nothing. She did 
not go, as was her wont, with soft, tender hands, to untie the bonnet 
and take off the shawl, taking pride in her office as ‘“ mamma's 
maid.” She put on an aspect of double diligence over her work, though 
her hands trembled so that she could scarcely hold her needle. 

Even Mrs. Severn’s unsuspicious nature was startled. She turned 
to Miss Hadley, who had come in behind her, and said, half in dumb- 
show, with a certain impatience, ‘‘ What does he mean by coming so 
often ?” 

‘‘No good,” answered Miss Hadley, solemnly, under her breath; 
which laconic utterance amused the padrona so much, that her 
momentary uneasiness flew away. She sat down smiling, turning 
her kind face upon the trembling pair; ‘‘ Poor Laurie’s brother!” she 
said to herself. That was argument enough for tolerating him and 
showing him all kindness. 

‘“‘ Alice, how is it you are so busy?” she said. ‘I think you 
might order some tea. Though it is not so very hot, it is pleasant 
to get into the shade. I hope your business has made progress, Mr. 
Renton,” she added, politely. As the padrona looked at them it 
became slowly apparent to her that something was wrong. Alice had 
not liked the task of entertaining a stranger all by herself; or ! 
But of course it must be that. It was ill-bred of him, even though 
he was Laurie's brother, to insist on coming in when there was nobody 
but the child to reeeive him. Mrs. Severn began to feel uncharitably 
towards the young man. < ice flushed one moment and the next was 
quite pale. She was reluctant to raise her eyes, and neglected all her 
usual petits soins. When she had to get up to obey her mother, 
it was with a shy avoidance of her look, which went to the padrona’s 
heart. What could be the matter? Was she ill? Had he been 
rude to her? But that was impossible. ‘‘ Is there anything wrong, 
my darling ?” she said, half r’sing from her seat. 

“Oh, no, mamma!” said Alice, breathlessly, in a fainting voice. 

The padrona gave Miss Hadley a look which meant,—Go and sce 
what is the matter; and then with a very preoccupied mind turned 
towards Frank to play politeness and do her social duties. ‘I hope 
your business has made progress,” she repeated, vaguely ; and then 
it became apparent to her that he was agitated too. 

‘‘ Yes,” he said; and then he came forward to her quite pale and 
with an air of mingled supplication and alarm which filled her with 
the profoundest bewilderment. ‘Oh, Mrs. Severn, forgive us!"’ he 
cried. He would have gone down on his knees had he thought that 
would have been effectual; but he did not dare to go down on his 
knecs. He stood before her like a culprit about to be sentenced; and 
she looked at him with eyes in which alarm and suspicion began to 
glow. There was something wrong; but even now the mother to 
whom her child was indeed a child did not guess what it was. 
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“Us!” she said; and somehow a thought of Laurie struck into 
the maze of her thoughts. He could not have done anything, pocr 
fellow, in his exile, to call for forgiveness in this passionate way. 
“T cannot tell what you mean,” she cried. ‘ What have I to forgive ? 
And who are the sinners ?”’ and she tried to laugh, though it was diffi- 
eult enough. 

‘‘Mrs. Severn,” he said, ‘I would not, believe me, have taken 
advantage of your absence,—not willingly. She is so young. I 
know I ought to have spoken to you first. I did not mean it when 
I came x 

‘* She ?” cried the padrona with a little ery. Not yet did she see 
what it was ; but instinct told her what kind of a trenchant blow was 
coming, and all the blood seemed to rush back upon her heart. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Frank, rising into the calm of passion, ‘‘I found her 
all by herself. And I loved her so! From that first moment I saw 
her,—when you called her, and she came and stood there,” he cried, 
pointing vaguely at the door; ‘and I had come to tell you I was 
going away. And she was sorry. It all came upon us in a moment. 
How could I help telling her? I loved her so! Forgive me for 
Alice’s sake.” 

The padrona sat gazing at him for some moments with dilated eyes ; 
then suddenly she hid her face in her hands, and uttered a low, moaning 
ery, as of a creature in pain. All at once it had come upon her what 
it meant. Frank standing there, full of anxiety, yet full of confidence, 
was bewildered, not knowing what this meant in reference to himself. 
But the truth was that Mrs. Severn was not thinking of him,—had 
no room in her mind for him at that terrible moment. It was her 
child she was thinking of,—Alice, who was here half an hour ago, 
and now was not here, and could never again be, for ever. It all 
burst upon her in an instant,—not anything remediable, as a thing 
might be which was independent of the child’s own will, but volun- 
tary, her own doing,—her choice! Something sung and buzzed in 
her ears; her eyes felt hot and scorched up; sharp pulsations of 
pain came into her temples. ‘‘ My child!—my baby !—my first-born!” 
she said to herself. It was as if the earth had shaken beneath her 
feet, and the house had crumbled down about her. Her whole fabric 
of happiness seemed to shrink up; and yet it was not so much,— 
not so much that she asked ;—not anything for herself,—not the ease, 
the comfort, the Icisure, the pleasures, so many had. Was she not 
content, more than content to work late and carly, to spare herself 
in nothing, to labour with both hands, as it were, never grudging? 
Only her children, that was all she asked to have! And here was 
the first of her children, the sweetest of all,—her excellency and the 
beginning of her strength, her companion and tender consoler and 
sweet helper,—gone! She gave a cry, a half-smothered moan, such 
as could not be put into words. And all this time Frank stood 
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before her, pale, somewhat desperate, but courageous, knowing 
that however the mother might be against him, the daughter was 
for him,—and trusting in his fate. 

When the padrona at last withdrew her hands from her face it 
struck her as with a sense of offence that he should still be standing 
there. Why did he, a stranger, stand and gaze at her misery ? What 
right had he? And then she remembered that it was this boy whom 
her child had chosen out of the world, to give up her home for him. In 
her heart, at that moment, the padrona hated Frank. She raised her 
head, and even he, though he had no love in his eyes to enlighten 
him respecting the changes in her face, saw that the lines were drawn 
and haggard, the colour gone, and that a look of age and suffering 
had fallen upon her. But she commanded herself. She spoke after a 
minute with an effort. ‘ Mr. Renton, this is a very serious matter 
you tell me,” she said; “my daughter is a child,” and then she had 
to stop and take breath, and moisten her dry lips. ‘ She is too young, 
—to judge what is best,—for her life. And so are you,” she added, 
looking at him with a certain pity for the boy who was so young 
too, and Laurie’s brother to boot; “ you are both too young to know 
what you are doing.” ‘You should not have disturbed my Alice!” she 
cried, suddenly, unable to keep in the reproach. ‘Such thoughts 
would never have come into my darling’s mind. You had no right 
to disturb my child!” 

She got up as she spoke in a blaze of momentary excitement,— 
anger, grief’s twin brother, rising sudden into the place of grief. She 
made a step or two away from him, and began to collect Alice’s work 
and fold it up with her trembling hands, turning her back upon him, 
as if this sudden piece of business she had found was the most 
important matter in the world. Then she turned round, raising her 
hand, with an outburst of natural eloquence. ‘‘ She was only a 
child,” she cried; ‘‘as much a child as when she sat on my lap. 
She had not a thought that was not open to me. I have worked for 
her almost all her life, watched over her, nursed her, smiled for 
her when my heart was breaking,—and all in a moment, for a young 
man’s vanity, my child is to be mine no longer. Why did you not 
come to me fairly, like an honest enemy, and warn me what you 
meant to do ?” 

As she spoke, standing before him with her arm lifted in uncon- 
scious action, almost towering over him in the greatness of her suffer- 

¢ing and indignation, Frank stood lost in astonishment. Mothers, so 
far as he knew, were glad to get their daughters off their hands. 
Such was the tradition in all regions he had ever frequented. He 
had expected difficulties, no doubt, but not of this kind. It was with 
a certain consternation that he gazed at her, asking himself what it 
meant. It was all real, there could be no doubt of that. But yet,— 
be was in Fitzroy Square. It was not a duke’s daughter he had 
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ventured on engaging to himself, but a humble artist’s, who everybody 
would have thought would have been glad enough to have her child 
provided for. This Frank knew, or, at least, he believed he knew, 
was the light in which the matter would have been regarded by 
sensible people. And he, though Belgravia no doubt might have 
scorned him, was no such contemptible match for the daughter of the 
painter. He stood surprised and discomfited, not knowing how to 
reply toa woman who addressed him so strangely. Perhaps it would 
be best to let her have it all her own way, and exhaust her indigna- 
tion without contradicting or opposing her; but then the passion in 
her face moved the young man. 

“*T never thought of coming as an enemy,” he said, with some 
heat. ‘I have loved her ever since Isaw her. Iam not to blame 
for that.” How could he be to blame? He had done nought in 
hate, but all in honour. And thus the mother and the lover stood 
confronting each other, rivals ; but in a conflict which for one of them 
was without hope. 

Then there was an interval of silence,—a truce between the 
foes. Frank mechanically turned over and over the books which lay 
on 4 little table against which he was leaning, and the padrona threw 
herself into her chair trembling in her agitation. Again and again 
her lips foreed themselves to speak, but the effort was a vain one. 
She had not the heart to speak. What was there to say? If Alice’s 
heart was gone from her, then everything was gone. It was not as in 
old days, when she could have forbidden an unsuitable indulgence with 
the certainty that after the pain of the first few minutes the smiles 
would come back, the little heart melt, and the child be herself again. 
Here was a serious trial now, and the padrona’s heart was sick. 
She sat, not even looking at him, with her head turned to one side, 
and her mind full of bitter thoughts. This silence was worse than 
anything for Frank. He bore it as long as he could, standing with his 
eyes fixed upon her, expecting the verdict which was tocome. Then, 
as she did not speak, he summoned up all his courage. He madea 
few steps forward, so as to bring himself before her eyes, and thus 
addressed her, with as much steadiness and calm as he could com- 
mand ;—‘* Mrs. Severn,” he said, ‘‘ could you not put yourself in my 
position? I did not mean to betray myself. I meant to say good- 
bye, and go away, and never trouble you more. But she was sorry, 
God bless her! She looked at me, and pitied me, and I did not know 
what I was saying. I will not tell you a lie, and say I regret,” cried 
Frank, with excitement; ‘but I will say I am sorry I had not the 
chance of speaking to you first. Surely, surely, you will not refuse 
her to me for that!” 

‘Refuse her to you!” said the padrona, with an unconscious 
contempt; ‘‘refuse her to you! You cannot think it is you I am 
thinking of. Oh, young man, how little you know! There is the 
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sting of it! I would give everything I have in the world she had 
never seen you; but you make me work out my own sorrow. Can 
you believe I would hesitate 2 moment if it were only refusing you ?” 
she cried, with a gesture unconsciously full of scorn, throwing, as it 
were, something from her. Frank had never been spoken to in such 
atone before. He had been an important personage at Richmont. 
Not so would his prayer have been received there. The wounded 
amour propre of his youth made itself felt in his displeasure. He 
went to the nearest window, and stood staring out into the street, 
disgusted with himself, and half disgusted, if the truth must be told, 
with all the circumstances. He had been a fool in thus committing 
himself. He had behaved like a fool in every way, and this was his 
reward ;—not rejection even, but scorn ! 

“‘ But I can’t refuse her anything!” the padrona said with a sigh, that 
came out of the very bottom of her heart. There was the sting of it. 
She could not turn away, as impulse would have made her, the lover 
whom she felt to be her enemy. There was the child to be considered. 
It was no plain and easy matter to be decided upon in an arbitrary 
way. Fathers and mothers have refused their children’s wishes before 
now for their good. Daughters have been even shut up in their 
rooms, starved, imprisoned, bullied into giving up the undesirable 
suitor, as everybody knows. But these courses were not open to the 
padrona. She could no more have stood by and seen her child suffer 
than she could have flown. The one was as much an impossibility 
of nature as the other. She could not refuse Alice the desire of her 
heart. Oh, gentle heavens! to think it could be the desire of that 
tender creature’s heart to go away from her home where she had been 
cherished since ever she was born,—from her mother, who had Ioved 
and shielded her for all her sixteen years,—away to the end of the 
world with a young man, whom six months before she had never seen! 
And she not a woman with any weariness in her heart, nor a girl of 
adventurous instincts, curious and longing for the unknown, but, on 
the contrary, the purest womanly domestic child, caring little about 
all the noises of the great world without,—only sixteen, a soft, con- 
tented creature, happy in all the little business of her limited life! 
There was the wonder,—a thing not new, familiar every day ;—and 
yet ever miraculous, a wonder and a portent to the padrona, as if it 
had never happened before. 

It was just then that Alice came faltering intothe room. She had 
cried and leaned her head on Miss Hadley’s breast when she was 
questioned what was the matter; but she would not tell even that 
faithful friend until mamma knew. Her faithful friend indeed was at 
no great loss. Her eyes were sharp enough to make up the lack of 
all suspicion in the innocent household. She divined the truth, and 
she also divined the scene that must be going on in the drawing-room. 
‘I knew this was what would come of it,” she allowed herself to say, 
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—which was but natural; and she led Alice back to the door, though 
it was against her will. ‘‘ My love, these two will never agree with- 
out you,” she said, and stayed outside with that purest self-denial 
of the secondary spectator, burning with curiosity and interest, yet 
giving way to the chief personages concerned, which is so often seen 
among women. She would not even go into the dining-room, where 
she might have scen or heard something, but stayed outside in the 
passage, having carefully closed all the doors. So far as she herself 
was concerned, Miss Hadley was not Frank’s enemy. When a man 
spoke out she respected him, as she always said. It was only when 
he shilly-shallied that she had a contempt for him ;—and to have one 
of them provided for would no doubt be a great matter. Such, taking 
Frank’s theory of what was proper and natural, was Miss Hadley’s 
way of thinking; but she knew only too well how impracticable 
Mrs. Severn could be. 

Alice went in faltering, changing colour, ready to sink to the 
ground with innocent shame-facedness, but as much unaware of the 
struggle going on in her mother’s mind as if she had been a creature 
of a different species. When she had made a few steps into the room, 
she paused, and gave a quick timid glance at the two, who were both 
stirred by her approach. The padrona rose, and gazed at her child, 
who had thus left her side, while Frank started forward to place 
himself by her. This was the last touch, which the mother couid 
not bear. She darted to Alice’s side, put him away with her hand, 
took the girl into her arms, and, holding her fast, gazed into 
her face. ‘‘ Alice,” she said, “‘is it true? Never mind any one 
but me. Look at me,—at your mother, Alice. Tell me the truth,— 
the truth, my darling! Can it be? Do you want to go with him, 
and leave us all,—the boys, and Edith, and all that love you? Is it 
true? Do you want to leave me, my child?” cried the mother, in 
a voice of anguish. And she stood holding her fast, reading the answer 
before it came in her eyes, in the modulations of her lips,—elevated 
to such a height of passionate feeling as she had never known before 
in all her life. 

Nor was it a less trial for the young inexperienced creature, knowing 
nothing of passion, who was held thus in the grip of despair. For- 
tunately, Alice could not understand the full force of the tempest in 
her mother’s heart. “Oh, mamma, how can you think I want to 
leave you?” she cried, with tears; and Frank, listening, felt with a 
pang that he was cast aside. ‘Then she paused. ‘But oh, mamma, 
dear!” said Alice, with a soft, pleading, breathless tone, melodious 
like the cooing of a dove,—‘‘ oh, mamma, dear!’’—and she slid her 
tender arm round her mother’s neck, changing her attitude to one of 
utter supplication,—‘‘ you have Edie and the boys, and my dearest 
love for ever and ever. And he has nobody; and he says, Will 
you only hear what he says? It is not fancy. He wants me most.” 
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It was not more than a minute that they stood thus clinging 
together, but Frank thought it an hour. He was left out of the 
matter. It was they who had to decide a question so momentous to 
them. And then he became aware tiat the padrona had cast her 
arms round her child to support herself, and was weeping wildly upon 
Alice’s shoulder. No need for any further questions. They had 
changed characters for the moment. The girl’s slight figure tottered, 
swayed, steadied itself, supporting with a supreme effort the weight 
of tre mother’s yielding and anguish; and Alice gave him a look over 
that burthen,—a look of such pain and sweetness and confidence, that 
Frank's heart was altogether melted. ‘‘ Look what I have to bear,— 
what I have to give up for you!” it seemed to say ;—a pathetic 
glance ; and yet there was in it the triumph of the new love rooting 
and establishing itself upon the ruins of the old. 

When the padrona came to herself she called Frank Renton to her. 
It was not that she had fainted or become unconscious ; but that, 
when a woman,—ora man either for that matter,—is suddenly called 
upon to sound the profoundest depths of suffering within her,—or his, 
—own being, a mist comes upon external matters, confusing place and 
fact, and, above all, time, which goes fast or slow according to our con- 
sciousness. It might have been years, so far as she could tell, since 
she came in cheerfully from her walk, fearing no evil. She had been 
engaged in some awful struggle against her spiritual enemies, princi- 
palities and powers, such as she had never yet encountered ; and all 


unprepared, unarmed for the conflict! She came to herself, lying 
back in her chair exhausted as if with an illness, without strength 
enough left to feel the full force of any calamity. She called Frank 
Renton to her, holding out her hand. ‘Sit down here and let me 


” 


speak to you,” she said. ‘I am to listen to what you have to say. 
And I will listen,—but not now. Sucha thing had never entered into 
my mind. I thought the child was safe for years. I thought she 
was all mine,—my consolation. I have had so much to do, it seemed 
but fair I should have a consolation. But there is nothing fair in 
this world. And now it is you who have her heart, and not me,-— 
and I don’t know you even. To be sure you are Laurie’s brother. 
Mr. Renton, if you will come back to me another time, when I have 
got a little used to it, I will hear everything you have to say.” 

“Thanks!” said Frank, not knowing what answer to make, being 
utterly confused in his own mind, and as much out of his depth in 
every way as a young man could be. And he would have taken the 
hand she held out to him in token of amity,—but Mrs. Severn was 
not equal to any such signs of friendship. 

‘It will be for another time,” she said, sitting upright in her chair, 
and drawing back a little. ‘If I had received any warning ;—but 
you have only met two,—three times ;—is that all?” she said, with 
a sudden spasm in her voice. 
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‘And at Richmont,” said Frank, divided between offence and 
humility. Alice had left the room again, and the two were alone. 

‘“‘ And at Richmont,” the padrona repeated with a heavy sigh. “I 
might have known. But you don’t know my child,” she added with 
sudden energy. ‘‘ You have seen her pretty face and heard her 
music, and it is those you care for,—that is all. And there are others 
as pretty, and who play as well. You cannot know my child.” 

‘‘ Look here, Mrs. Severn,” cried Frank, driven wild in his turn; 
‘‘T have loved her since the first moment I saw her under those 
curtains. Was it my doing? I was listening to the music, not 
thinking of any one; and you called Alice, and she came. And I 
have been struggling against it ever since. I will tell you the truth. 
I was to marry money,—everybody had made up their minds to it. 
I was to have a rich wife and give up India, and live a life that would 
suit me much better at home. That is the truth. And I tried,— 
tried hard to carry it out. But I had seen Alice, and I could not. 
To-day when I came I meant to try to say good-bye. I meant it 
honestly, upon my life. And that other girl is prettier, if you will 
speak so,” cried the young man with a kind of brutality, ‘than 
Alice. Judge if it is only for that——” 

‘‘Then you will repent,” said the padrona, blazing up into an 
inconsistent jealousy and resentment. ‘Believe me, Mr. Renton, 
it is far better to carry out your intention, and leave my penniless 
girl alone.” 

The young man started up with a muttered oath. The moment of 
passion was over, but that of mutual exasperation had come. The 
light of battle kindled in the padrona’s eyes. She would have been 
glad to be rid of him at any price ; and yet,—inconsistent woman,— 
though she hated him for loving Alice, the thought that he had 
struggled against that love, the thought that her child had been put 
in competition with another, sct her all a flame. “ By heeven, you 
do me injustice!” cried Frank. ‘* Why will you misunderstand what 
Isay? Let me tell you everything from the beginning. Is it just 
to judge me unheard? I am Laurie’s brother, whom you are fond 
of; and Alice is mine as well as yours. She has no doubt of me. 
Why cannot we be friends, we two? I should be your son fe 

‘‘Tt must be for another time,” said the padrona, letting her voice 
relapse into languor. 

The sense of exhaustion had been thoroughly real when she ex- 
pressed it before ; but now, it must be allowed, it was ex. sperating. 
The elastic soul had touched the ground, and rebounded ever so little. 
But she had rebounded in a perverse, and not an amiable way. It 
was not the calm of despair, but an active wretchedness in which 
there was hope. And Frank, too, got set on edge, as she was, and 
left the house with but one soft word from Alice to console him as 

-he went, flaming with opposition and resentment. He could turn 
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the tables on her yet, if he were to try. He could make her regret 
her interference, if he would. And then a visionary Alice glided into 
the young man’s imagination, holding out her soft arms. Vex her 
because her mothcr was vexatious to him? Ah, no! not for the 
world! 


CHAPTER XLII. 
EXCHANGED INTO THE 200TH. 


Frank was not in spirits to go to his club, or anywhere else, after the 
events of the afternoon. He made a rush for the train instead, thirst- 
ing for the quiet of his quarters, in which, at least, he could lock 
himself in, and be free from intruders. With the same desire for soli- 
tude, he ensconced himself as usual in a corner of a railway carriage, 
hoping there, at least, to be able to indulge his thoughts in peace. 
But it was a summer’s day, not yet dark, so that he could not hide 
himself; and his consternation may be imagined when, in two or 
three minutes, he heard the voice of Mrs. Rich asking for the Royal- 
borough carriage. ‘ Bless us, there is Mr. Renton, Nelly!” she said, 
a minute after, for Frank had given a start at the sound of her, and 
probably caught her eye by the movement, though he had sunk the 
next minute into the profoundest shade. But, after this, there was 
nothing to be done but to jump out, and make himself useful to the 
ladies, and give up his hoped-for solitude. Nelly, of all people in the 
world, to face him at such a moment! To Frank it seemed as if fate 
were against him. He had to go through the usual round of saluta- 
tions, and express his satisfaction at meeting them, while all the time 
he fretted and fumed. It was not even as if they had been three, 
which is a safe party. Mrs. Rich had a companion, a lady of 
about her own age, who was going to Richmont with them, so that 
Nelly was left to Frank. Neither her mother nor she thought it a 
bad arrangement. She made her way to the farther window, and 
seated herself, leaving Frank no alternative but the seat beside her. 
And she was very lively and full of animation,—a bright, smiling 
creature, pleasant to look upon. It would be impossible to describe 
Frank’s feelings as he seated himself beside her, with a gap of two 
vacant seats between him and the elder ladies at the other side, and 
the noise of the train to favour a téte-d-téte. ‘Come and tell me 
what you have been about,” said Nelly. ‘ Are you always running 
up and down to town, you idle Guardsmen? I never go but I see 
heaps of you. Tell me what you have been about.” 

“You had better tell me what you have been about,” said Frank ; 
“that would be more interesting. Shopping? or picture-seeing ? 
or,—oh, I perceive, the flower-show. I had forgotten that.” 

** You were not there,” said Nelly, quickly,—‘‘for I looked. There 
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was Lord Edgbaston, and I don’t know how many more, who are 
always to be seen everywhere,—but not you.” 

‘‘I was engaged on much less pleasant business,” said Frank, to 
whom it suddenly occurred that here was an opportunity to tell 
some portion of his news. It could not be told too soon, especially 
considering all that had happened since. 

*“‘Less pleasant!” repeated Nelly. ‘They are very slow and 
stupid, I think, unless one has some one to talk to one likes. As for 
the flowers, one can see them anywhere. I had Lord Edgbaston, 
your charming friend, Mr. Renton ; and he was not lively. I don’t 
suppose his talents lie in the way of talk.” 

“‘ He is a very good fellow,” said Frank, with a certain tenderness, 
thinking how soon he should have left all these pleasant companions. 
His heart melted to them, and his voice took a lugubrious tone. 

‘** How doleful you are!” cried Nelly, laughing ; “‘ one would think 
you were going to cry. What has been going on? Tell me; has some 
one been unkind? And I declare you are quite pale. I am getting 
very much interested ;—do let me know.” 

“T don’t know that you will be at all interested when you hear,” 
said Frank, with a certain desperation. ‘I have just been settling 
matters about my exchange into the 200th. They are to sail for 
India in three months, and it is not cheerful work.” 

“‘To sail for India in three months!” said Nelly. The change 
that came over her face was indescribable. A half-amused incredulity, 
then the startled pause, with which she might have said, this is too 
serious a matter to joke about; and then consternation, anger, morti- 
fication. She grew pale, and then brilliantly crimson, till the colour 
dyed as much as could be seen of her clear, dark skin. She hada 
right to look at him with eyes of keen inquiry ;—not a right to 
interfere or find fault,—but yet a right to ask the question. He 
had gone so far that she had, at least, that claim. 

“Yes,” he said, with an exquisite discomfort, such as would have 
been punishment enough for worse treachery than he had perpetrated. 
*“‘T have been putting it off and wasting my time, beguiled by plea- 
santer things. But to-day matters became urgent, and I settled 
it. I could delay no longer,” he said with apology in his tone; * it 
is not a cheerful piece of work, as I say.” 

Nelly did not answer a word. She was struck dumb. That other 
day, under the lime trees, he had certainly said not a word about India. 
He had not, indeed, said all which the opportunity might have justified 
him in saying. He had been unsatisfactory, and had made a very poor 
use of the opportunity. But still he had not so much as hinted at 
anything which could explain this. She sat in her corner, bending 
towards him a little, as she had been before he made this startling 
intimation. What could it mean? Could he intend to ask her to go 
there with him? Nelly’s heart gave a sudden bound at the thought, 
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She was so adventurous and eager for change that India itself would 
not have frightened her. Could that be what he meant? She did 
not change her position, but sat still, turning towards him in a listen- 
ing attitude, with her eyes cast down, and a certain sharpness of 
expectation in her face. The idea was quite new and startling, but it 
was not unpleasant. She waited, with a tingling in her ears, a sudden 
sense of quickened pulsation and tightened breath, for the next words 
he should say. 

But at that moment dumbness, too, fell upon Frank. His lips 
grew dry ; his tongue clave to his mouth. He turned a little away, 
and began to play unconsciously with the little cane in his hand, 
flicking his boot with it. It seemed to him as if all his powers of 
speech were exhausted and not a word would come. If only there 
might be a stoppage at some station, or an accident, or anything! 
He would have welcomed any incident that would have interrupted 
this horrible pause. And not a word would come to his lips. He 
tried to make up some ordinary question about the flower-show, 
but it would not do. He sat in a frightful consciousness,—afraid 
to look at her, wondering what she was thinking of it, how she 
would receive it. And the train was one of those nice, quick express 
trains, which stop only at Slowley junction. The poor young fellow 
thought he would have gone mad with that awful pause and stop- 
page of talk, and the everlasting iron murmur and clank of the 
wheels. 

It was full five minutes before any one spoke, and that at such a 
time, of course, seemed as a year. Then it was Nelly who resumed the 
conversation, in a tone clear and distinct, with a modulation of con- 
tempt in it which set Frank’s nerves on edge. ‘‘I do not see why it 
should not be cheerful work,” she said ; ‘‘ no doubt you like it or you 
would not have done it; but it is sudden surely, Mr. Renton?” 
And Frank, who did not look at her, who was busy still with his 
cane and his boot, felt that she was looking steadily at him. 

And he was aggravated by the tone. It was the second time that 
afternoon in which he had been contemptuously spoken to ;—by Mrs. 
Severn, first of all, who had certainly no right to do it, and who had 
taken pains to make him understand how little important he was to 
her, what small hesitation she would have had in cutting him off from 
all good offices. And now Nelly, who might have an excuse, adopted 
the same tone. Naturally, it was the one who had some justification 
for her scorn who bore the brunt of both offences. He looked up at 
her, and met full, as she had not expected him to meet, the look of 
restrained resentment, indignation, and wounded ieeling with which 
she regarded him. Though he was in the wrong, he met her eyes 
with more fortitude than she could exercise in meeting his. He it 
was who had been the traitor, and therefore he took the upper hand. 
“T am surprised you should think it sudden,” he said, fixing his eyes 
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upon her so resolutely that Nelly’s could not bear the gaze. ‘TI 
have been in negotiation about it more or less since ever I knew 
you. The opportunity has been sudden, but not the intention.” 
Thus the man, being unmoved by anything but a passing compunc- 
tion which he had overcome, got the better of the woman whose 
heart had been touched ever so little. He looked full at her, and he 
looked her down. 

‘But I thought you had changed your mind,” said Nelly, softly, 
with an effort to preserve her calm. 

‘Oh no, never!” answered Frank, in his majestic way. And then 
she turned her face round to the window, and gazed steadily out. It 
was not that she was in love with him,—not much. But she was a 
girl who had had every toy she ever longed for in all her life, and 
now for the first time she was denied. She turned to the window, 
and sudden tears sprang into her eyes. Her own impression was 
that she was struck to the heart. Her lip quivered; there was a 
painful feeling in her throat. She had been so bright, so lively, 
so full of enjoyment,—and now the revulsion came! But she was 
proud enough not to make any very distinct self-betrayal. She did 
not mind showing him that she was offended. Even had it come to 
a little outbreak of passion and tears, she would not, perhaps, have 
very much minded. But all she did now was to turn away her face. 
Turning round and gazing very fixedly out of a window after a short 
interval of very lively and friendly conversation, is a sufficiently 
marked sign that something is wrong. But Nelly did not utter any 
reproach. He had faced her, and intimated to her, almost in so many 
words, that it was a matter she had nothing to do with; and she 
accepted the intimation. But she did not think it necessary to put 
an amiable face upon it, as so many girls would have done. She had 
turned almost her back upon him before they got to Slowley, where 
the gorgeous carriage of the Riches,—much the most splendid in the 
county, with a coat of arms as big as a soup-plate upon the panel,— 
Was waiting for them. And when Frank got out and gave her his hand 
to alight, Nelly sprang past him without taking any notice. ‘* Good- 
bye, Mr. Renton; I suppose we shall see you before you go,” she 
said, without looking at him. Mrs. Rich thought her daughter must 
be out of her senses when she heard the news, which it cost Nelly an 
effort to tell with composure. She had lost all her colour, and looked 
black, and pale, and gleaming, and dangerous, when the Royalborough 
train glided on; and Mrs. Rich, after an affectionate farewell to 
Frank, leisurely ascended into her carriage. ‘‘ Have you quarrelled 
with Frank Renton, my dear?” she said, with a little alarm. 

“Oh dear no!” said Nelly. ‘I told him to come and see ts 
before he went away.” 

‘¢ Before he went away!” said Mrs. Rich, surprised. 

*“*Yes. He has exchanged into the 200th, and they are going to 
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India,” said Nelly, following the train, as it swept along the curves, 
‘ with an eye which was far from friendly. And Mrs. Rich’s conclu- 
sion was that the young man must be mad. 

Nor must it be supposed that Frank Renton’s thoughts were parti- 
cularly comfortable as he pursued his way. He was not vain enough 
to be gratified by Nelly’s mortification, and he could not conceal from 
himself the fact that he had not behaved quite as he ought to have 
done. He had not gone any great length, but still he had said and done 
enough to justify these kind people in thinking badly of him. He 
had made them an ungracious return for their hospitality and kind- 
ness. And when they should come to know that he was going to be 
married before he left, and that it was Alice Severn who was to be 
his bride, what would they think? Would it not look as if he had 
gone to Richmont and pretended to pay court to Nelly for the sake of 
their visitor? Would it not be supposed that both he and his inno- 
ecnt Alice had been traitors ;—his innocent Alice, to whom the very 
thought of evil was unknown? And then there was Alice’s mother, 
—though she did not like him,—who might be injured by this mis- 
conception. Mr. Rich was her patron, he had heard. All this maze 
of humiliating contingencies made Frank half frantic. He was angry 
with Mrs. Severn for being a painter,—angry with the Riches for 
buying her pictures,—angry that there should be any connection, and 
that, above all, a connection as of patron and dependant between the 
family of the girl he might have married and that of the girl he loved. 
Thinking it over, his very soul grew sick of the imbroglio. If he 
could but rush up to town and take his Alice to church, and be off to 
India the very same day,—seeing nobody, making explanations to 
nobody,—that was the only way of managing matters which could be 
in the least degree satisfactory ; and that was impossible. Mothers 
of far higher pretensions than Mrs. Severn would, he knew, have 
received his suit much less cavalierly. He would have her suscep- 
tibilities to ménager as well as those of everybody else. There was 
not a point in the whole business, except Alice herself, upon which he 
could look with the least satisfaction; and indeed it said a great deal 
for Frank's love that Alice herself retained his allegiance unbroken 
through it all. 

Next morning Frank hurried over to Renton at an hour so early as 
to startle himself and everybody concerned. He met his cousin Mary 
as she made her habitual round of the flower-beds before breakfast. 
It had always been hard work to get him to be ready for breakfast at 
all, not to speak of sauntering in the garden. And yet he had come 
all the way from Royalborough. Mary held out her hand to him with 
a little ery of surprise. 

‘“‘Is it you, Frank, or your double ?” she asked in heramaze. ‘ It 
does not seem possible it can be you.” 

‘¢ I wish I had a double who would be so obliging as to do half my 
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work for me,” said Frank, dolefully. ‘‘ It is me, worse luck! and if 
you don’t stand my friend, Mary, I don’t know what I shall do.” 

** Of course I will stand your friend. But, Frank, what is it?” 
cried Mary, gliding her arm within his with sisterly confidence. And 
he took breath for a few minutes without saying a word, leading her 
from the front of the house out of sight under the shadow of the 
trees. 

“*T may as well tell you at once,” he said, after this pause. “I 
could not stand it any longer. I have settled all about my exchange, 
and I am going to India in three months.” 

‘*To India!” said Mary. Put she had a brother in India, and 
perhaps it was not quite so appalling to her as Frank expected it to 
be. She made a little pause, however, and then she said, ‘‘ Poor 
godmamma!”’ with as much feeling as he could desire. 

“Well,” said Frank ; ‘could I help it ? It is my father you must 
blame. How was it to be expected that I could get on in the most 
expensive regiment in the service after what has happened? It was 
my duty to do something, and this was the only thing I could do.” 

‘“‘T am not blaming you, Frank; I only said, ‘ Poor godmamma!’ 
She will feel it so,” said Mary ; ‘‘ éspecially after what you gave us 
to understand last time, that—that there might be another way re 

‘*That was folly,” said Frank, hotly; and then he added with 
humility, “‘ but I have not told you half all. You must do more for 
me yet. Mary, I am going to get married before I go.” 

“To get married!” Mary repeated with a start; and then she 
clasped his arm tight with both her hands, and looked up joyfully in 
his face. ‘‘Then you must have been fond of her after all,” she 
cried. ‘It was not her money you were thinking of. Oh, Frank! 
don’t be angry. It made me so unhappy to think you were going to 
marry her for her money.” 

‘‘Good heavens! this girl will drive me mad!” cried Frank. 
‘¢ What nonsense are you thinking of now? Money! She has nota 
penny, and you never heard of her in your life.” 

*‘ Itis not Nelly Rich, then ?” said Mary, faltering and withdrawing 
the clasping hands from his arm. 

‘‘Nelly Rich! that was all your own invention, and my mother’s,” 

said Frank,—‘‘ not mine. I said she would have suited Laurie. If 
you chose to make up a story, that was not my fault.” 
- There was a pause after this, for Mary remembered but too dis- 
tinctly the conversation about Nelly, and could not acknowledge that 
the story was of her invention. But she could hold her tongue, and 
did so steadily, making no remark, which Frank felt was as great an 
injury to him as if she had enlarged on the subject. He went along 
under the trees, quickening his pace in his agitation, without much 
thought of Mary, who had to change her steps two or three times to 
keep up with him. 
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“‘T suppose you have no further curiosity,” he said at length; 
«you don’t want to know who it really is.” 

‘‘ Yes, Frank,—when you will tell me,” said Mary, holding her 
ground. 

‘‘ You are very provoking,” said her cousin ;—* if it were not 
that I had such need of you! You should not aggravate a poor 
fellow that throws himself as it were on your assistance ;—I will tell 
you who it is whether you care to hear or no. It is Alice Severn,— 
Mrs. Severn’s daughter, who was Laurie’s great friend.” 

‘‘Laurie again!” said Mary, amazed,—‘‘ Mrs. Severn! Are we 
never to have an end of Laurie's friends? You told me she had no 
daughters. You said something about a little girlk Ah, Frank! I 
am afraid it is some widow coquctte that first made a victim of Laurie 
and now has done the same to you. I knew there was something 
mysterious about his going away.” 

“IT wish you would talk of things you understand,” said Frank, 
indignantly. ‘ Alice is only sixteen. She is, I believe, the purest, 
simplest creature that ever lived. As for Laurie, she was a child to 
him ;—he treated her like a child.” 

“Sixteen! Of course she is only a child,” said Mary; “and the 
daughter of Mrs. Severn the painter! Frank, you must be mad.” 

“‘T think I shall be, unless you help me,” said the young soldier. 
‘‘Her mother is furious against me, Mary; and so will my own 
mother be, I suppose. But what does it matter when we are going 
to India? We shall be able to live on what we have. She has no 
expensive tastes, nor have I.” 

‘*You,—no expensive tastes?” cried Mary. ‘Oh, Frank! do 
pause and think. I did not care for Nelly Rich, but this is far worse. 
Nelly Rich was of no family, but she had money ; whereas this girl 
ai 

‘“‘ The creature I love best in the world,” said Frank, interrupting 
her hastily, with a sudden glow upon his face. ‘It is of no use 
speaking. If I have to give up mother, and home, and friends, and 
all I have in the world, I shall still have Alice,—and Alice means 
everything. It is because you don’t know her. But I tell you there 
never was any one like her. And, Mary, if you don’t stand by us, 
I will throw up everything else I care for in the world.” 

«‘ But not her?” asked his cousin, raising her eyes to his face. 

‘‘ Never her!” cried the young man. ‘Give up my Alice! Not 
for twenty mothers! I don’t mind what people choose to say. We 
are going to India, and it will not matter to us,—nor your objections, 
nor mamma's objections, nor anything in the world. She shall go 
with me if I run away with her. You understand me now?” 

‘Is she the kind of girl to run away with you?” said Mary, still 
looking earnestly in his face. 

* No,” said Frank, with a little outburst of impatience, ‘I wish 
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she were. You may think how unpleasant it is to me to put myself 
at that woman’s feet, and plead as if I were a beggar. And she 
hates me; but Alice stands fast, bless her! And her mother can 
refuse her nothing,” he added, with a sudden breath of satisfaction. 
He was flushed and excited with his story. Mary had never seen 
him look so manful, so bright, and full of energy. He had made up 
his mind ;—that was something gained, at least. 

And then there was another pause. Mary did not know how to 
reply. Frank was in love, and that was a great, the greatest recom- 
mendation in his favour. But this Alice, this creature of sixteen, a 
girl altogether out of his sphere! It was impossible for his cousin, 
brought up in the prejudices of her class, not to feel that there must 
have been some “ artfulness,” some design upon the innocent young 
Guardsman, some triumphant scheme, to lead away so guileless a 
member of society ; and what if it were the same scheme which had 
wounded Laurie too, and sent him away with, perhaps, a broken 
heart! Such were Mary’s thoughts as she listened. And what could 
she do? Make herself a party to this artful plan? Countenance 
the girl, and help Frank to ruin himself? How could she doit? And 
there were all the speculations about Nelly Rich which had thus fallen 
to the ground,—and all her godmother’s hopes of the money Frank 
was to marry! Her mind was full of perplexity. ‘I do not see 
what I can do,” she said, faltering. ‘‘I don’t understand it at all. 
There was first, Miss Rich, and we had made up our minds to that; 
and now, all at once, it turns out not to be Miss Rich, but a girl no 
one ever heard of. I don’t know what to make of it, Frank. How 
can I stand your friend? You are scarcely one-and-twenty. You 
don’t want a wife at all, that I can sce; and going to India too! 
And a girl of sixteen! I think you are quite unreasonable. As 
for poor godmamma, I don’t know how she is to bear it. I see 
nothing but folly in it myself, and what can I say?” 

Frank made no answer. He turned with her towards the house, 
from which, some time before, they had heard the sound of the 
breakfast bell. The old butler stood at the window with his napkin 
in his hand, looking anxiously about the flower-garden for Miss Mary, 
and much puzzled to divine whose was the figure which he saw in the 
distance by her side. Mary had dropped her cousin’s arm, and the 
two walked onward, side by side, like people who have quarrelled, 
or between whom, at least, some difficulty has arisen. ‘‘ My mother 
does not get up to breakfast?” Frank had said, and Mary had 
answered ‘‘ No,” and they had gone on again without further com- 
munication. But yet Frank was not so cast down as he might have 
been supposed to be. He was sure of Mary, though Mary was so 
doubtful of him. When they sat down together to breakfast in the 
sunshiny quiet of the great brown dining-room, they went over and 
over the subject again, and yet again. Frank was not aware that he 
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had any skill in description, but, all unawares, he placed before his 
cousin such a picture of Alice and her curls as touched Mary West- 
bury’s heart. ‘If my mother once heard her play, she would never 
ask another question,”’ Frank said, in his simplicity ; and he confided 
to Mary more of his troubles in respect to Nelly Rich than he had 
ever thought to tell. ‘It is a sneaking sort of thing for a man to 
say,” Frank admitted, with a flush on his face, ‘‘ but it wasn’t all my 
doing. I declare I thought old Rich meant to offer her to me the 
first hour I was in the house. I should never have thought of it 
myself. And I met her to-day, Mary, and told her plainly I was 
going to India. She is sharp enough. You may be sure a fellow 
would never need to make long explanations to her.” 

‘‘ And did she understand this too?” said Mary, from her judicial 
seat. 

“No, by Jove, I could not tell her that,” said Frank. ‘‘ That is the 
worst of it. They will think it was all made up then, and that Alice 
and I were laughing at them. They are sure to think that, but it is 
not true. Such an idea had never come into her innocent head; and 
as for me, I tried never to look at her, never to speak to her, to think 
of Nelly only,—like a cur,—for her money,” said Frank, with a novel 
fervour of self-disgust. ‘And she’s not a bad sort of girl, I can tell 
you, Mary. I'd like her to know there was no treachery meant.” 

‘‘T am glad you have so much feeling, at least,” said Mary, the 
Mentor, looking at him with more charitable eyes. 

“Oh, feeling!” cried Frank, ‘I wish you would not speak of 
feeling. And then there is her mother. She will consent for Alice’s 
sake; but she hates me. And mamma will go out of her senses, 
I suppose,” said the young man, disconsolately. He looked so dis- 
couraged, so anxious, so boyish, amid all the serious complications 
he had gathered round him, that it was all Mary Westbury could do 
to restrain a momentary laugh. And yet there were few cases less 
laughable when you come to think of it. To be sure, there always 
remained the question,—a question which every sensible person 
might ask,—Why was it needful that a young man of one-and-twenty 
and a girl of sixteen should marry at all? Seven years later would 
be quite time enough. They had set their hearts upon it; but why 
should they more than other people have the desire of their hearts ? 
Mary, for her own part, had set her heart repeatedly on things that 
had not come, and were very unlikely to come to her. And why 
Frank and his Alice should have their will at once out of hand shé 
could not see. But after all, it might be the best way of cutting 
the knot. It was better in her opinion that he should marry any 
how for love, than in the most favourable way for wealth. And 
before Frank quitted Renton, Mary had undertaken this all but im- 
possible task. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

WHAT IT COSTS TO HAVE ONE'S WAY. 
Space forbids the historian to attempt any description of the difli- 
culties which Mary had to encounter in her benevolent undertaking. 
By Frank’s urgent desire,—for his courage had altogether failed him, 
—nothing was said on the subject till he was gone; and the conse- 
quence was a very uncomfortable day, in which even Mrs. Renton 
perceived that there was something more going on than was revealed 
to her. ‘‘ What are you always talking to Frank about ?” she said, 
pettishly. ‘I never turn my head butI find you whispering, or 
telegraphing, or something. If there is anything I ought to know, 
let me know it.” 

‘Wait a little,—only wait a little, dear godmamma,” Mary an- 
swered, pleading; and then, when the hero was gone, the tale was 
told. 

‘“‘ Going to India,—going to be married!” said Mrs. Renton, in her 
bewilderment; “but why should he go to India if he marries? Of 
course he will be provided for if he makes up his mind to that. Or 
why should he marry if he goes to India ?—one thing is bad enough. 
Is he out of his senses? Fifty thousand pounds will give them, at 
least, two thousand a year.” 

“But, godmamma, you are making a mistake,” said Mary. “It 
is not Miss Rich, Frank is going to marry. It is a young lady,— 
whom he met at Richmont.” , 

‘‘Not Miss Rich!” said Mrs. Renton. ‘ Another girl! The boy 
must be mad to go on making acquaintance with such people. And 
how much has she ?” the mother added, with plaintive submission to 
a hard fate, folding her patient hands. 

Mary, thus driven to the last admission of all, grew quite pale, 
but made a brave stand for her client. ‘‘Oh, godmamma,” she cried, 
“you must not be hard upon him. He is so young; and isn’t it 
better he should marry her because he loves her than because she is 
rich? She has not a penny, he says.” 

When this awful revelation was made, Mrs. Renton was excited to 
the length of positive passion. Words failed her at first. Her eyes, 
though they were worn-out eyes, retaining little lustre, flashed fire. 
Her faded cheeks grew red. She was inarticulate in her rage and in- 
dignation. It was Mary who received the first brunt of the onslaught, 
for encouraging a foolish boy in such nonsense, and for taking it 
upon her to defend him against all who wished him well. You would 
have thought it was Mary who had inspired him with this mad fancy, 
put it in his head, encouraged him in it, urged him to commit it, and 
compromise himself in the face of the strenuous, steady, invariable 
opposition of “ all who wished him well.” Tie poor lady made her- 
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self quite ill with indignation, and had to be taken to bed, and 
comforted with more tonics and arrowroot than ever. She lay there 
moaning all the evening, refusing to allow poor Mary to read to her, 
or to perform any of her usual ministrations. If it had not been 
that Frank had left his boat, having himself returned to Royal- 
borough by the railroad, and thus afforded Mary the opportunity of 
getting easily across the river, and running all the way to the Cottage 
to be comforted by her mother for half an hour before returning 
to ber charge, I don’t know what would have become of her. Mrs. 
Westbury did not look the sort of woman to seek comfort from, but 
she was Mary’s mother, which makes all the difference, and she 
had never got over her ccmpunction about her nephews. This 
trial they were all going through was her doing, and though she 
sympathised much more with her sister-in-law than with Frank in the 
fresent case, she was not without a certain pity for the boy. ‘He 
must be mad,” she said; “ but if it can’t be put a stop to, it must 
be put up with; and ycur aunt will have got a little used to it by 
to-morrow.” Thus comforted Mary went Lack, not without a little 
wondering comparison in her own mind between the people who could 
do rash things and have their will, and those who had “to put up 
with” everything that might chance to come in their way, and never had 
it in their power to please themselves. She was avery good girl, full 
oi womanly kindness and charity; but it is not to be supposed that 
close attendance upon a weariful invalid like her aunt, not ill enough 
to move any depth of sympathy, but requiring perpetual petits 
soins, and endless consideration in every detail of life, was a kind of 
existence to be chosen by a lively girl of twenty. Poor Mary was the 
scapegoat and ransom for the sins of her family. The three ‘‘ Renton 
boys” were all going away on their own courses, comforting themselves 
about their mother,—when they thought of her at all,—by the reflection 
that Mary was with her. They could go away, but Mary could not 
budge. It was rather hard, when you came to think of it. And that 
Frank, not three months older than herself, should marry and set out 
in life, and go blithely off to all the novelty and all the brightness, 
and no one have any power to stop him; while she stayed at home, 
making excuses for him, and doing duty for all three! Mary was a 
comfortable kind of young woman, and went into no hysterics over 
her fate; neither did she rave to herself about the awful blank of 
routine and the want of excitement in her life. But she did feel a 
little envy of Frank, and pity for herself, as she glided across the 
silvery river in the summer twilight. Doing must be a pleasanter 
thing than “ putting up with,” even to a philosophical mind. 

The next day Mrs. Renton had got a little used to it. She exerted 
herself to the unusual extent of writing Frank a letter, conjuring him 
by all his gods to repent ere it was too late, and to return to the paths 
of common sense and discretion; and when she had done this, she 
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called Mary to her, and asked a hundred questions about “ the girl.” 
‘‘ Her mother was one of Laurie’s great friends,” Mary said, trying to 
make the best of it. 

‘* All the doubtful people one knows of seem to be Lauriec’s friends,” 
said his mother, pathetically. And thus the crisis was over at Renton, 
for the moment at least. 

At Richmont, however, affairs took a much more serious turn when 
the whole truth was known. Nelly’s intimation that Frank was going 
to India had not very much affected that sanguine household. ‘It 
will bring things to a point,” Mrs. Rich had said to her husband. 
‘‘He has done it in some little spirit of independence, not to be 
obliged to his wife, you know; but if he comes to an understanding 
with Nelly, we'll make him exchange again.” 

‘* Ah! if he comes to an understanding with Nelly. But she shall 
never go to India with him,” said the father. ‘‘ No young fellow shall 
blow hot and cold with my daughter. I’d have done with him at once.” 

*‘Nonsense! It has been some little tiff between them,” said the 
more genial woman. And even Nelly got by degrees to believe that 
it was not yet finally over. But when the whole truth was whispered 
at Richmont,—as it soon was by one of the officers who had learned 
the fact, no one knew how,—the family in general became frantic. 
Nelly kept her temper outwardly at least, and held her tongue, having 
some regard for her own dignity; but the father and mother were 
wild with rage. People whom they had patronised so liberally !—a 
woman to whom they had just given such a commission! When this 
thought occurred to them, they exchanged glances. Next day, 
without saying a word to any one, Mr. and Mrs. Rich went up to town. 
They bore no external signs of passion to the ordinary eye, but in 
their hearts they were breathing fire and flame against every Renton, 
every Severn, every creature even distantly connected with either. 
There was very little conversation between the two indignant parents 
as they made their way solemnly to Fitzroy Square. A certain 
judicial silence, and stern restraint of all the lighter manifestations of 
feeling, alone marked the importance of their mission. They were 
shown up to Mrs. Severn’s studio by their own request,—having 
peremptorily refused any such half-way ground as the drawing-room, 
as if they had come to treat with their equals. The workshop of the 
woman who was, as it were, in their employment, working to their 
order, was the more appropriate place. 

They found the padrona standing at her work with looks very 
different from her usual aspect. Something spiritless and worn was 
in the very attitude of her arm, in the fall of her gown, and dressing 
of her hair. It was not that she was less neat, less carefully dressed, 
less busy. But the woman was in such unity with herself, that her 
unusual despondency communicated itself to every detail about her. 
She had no heart for Cinderella,—the little loving figure triumphing 
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in its new life,—the sour, elder women standing by who were 
grudging,—what were they grudging? ‘The child’s happiness, or 
her triumph, or the loss of her? She had not even heart enough to 
rouse her to the heights of artist-passion, and to work in her own 
heart into the picture, as doubtless she would yet do, some time 
when all was over. She stood, with her sketches hung round 
the walls, and the whole room full of this commission of her rich 
patron,—the commission which made her living quite secure and 
above the reach of chance, and her mind easy for the year,—but list- 
less, spiritless, mechanical, her heart gone out of her life. 

Mrs. Severn was so much pre-occupied that she did not even notice, 
what at another time she would have been so ready to notice,—the 
changed tone of the Riches as they came in. Luckily for her own 
comfort, she had never heard that there was “ anything between” 
Nelly Rich and Frank Renton. Such a reason for having nothing to 
say to him would have been very welcome to the padrona. But she 
could not refuse to have anything to say to him without breaking her 
child’s heart ; and, accordingly, what did it matter? It was to Alice, 
not to him, that she had yielded. Therefore, she received very much 
as a matter of course Mrs. Rich’s pretended congratulations. ‘We 
hear that great things have been happening with you,” she said. 
*¢T am sure I had no idea, when Alice was at Richmont, that she 
was such an advanced young lady. I suppose it was going on then, 
though we knew nothing about it.” 

“‘T don’t know,” said the padrona. ‘I cannot give you any 
information. It is not a pleasant subject to me; but I don’t 
suppose it was going on then.” 

“Not a pleasant subject!” cried Mrs. Rich, with not unjustifiable 
virulence. ‘‘ Oh, my dear Mrs. Severn, you must not tell me that. 
We all know what a mother feels when she has succeeded in securing 
a charming parti like Mr. Frank Renton for her favourite child.” 

“Ts he so?” said the padrona. ‘Indeed, I should not have 
thought it. But I am not in charity with Mr. Frank Renton. I 
wish we had never seen him. I am like Cinderella’s sisters,’’ she 
said, with an attempt at a smile ;—‘‘I am spiteful ;” and there was 
something in the droop and languor of her aspect which began to 
melt the hearts of the avengers. She looked so unlike herself. 

‘‘Nay, nay,” said Mrs. Severn’s patron. ‘‘ Of course it is a fine 
thing for you to have your daughter settled so soon. And a fine 
thing for her too,—a girl without any fortune. Not many men, I can 
tell you, would have been so rash.” 

“‘Then I wish Mr. Frank Renton had not been so rash,” cried the 
padrona, with rising spirit. ‘‘I would have thanked him on my 
knees had he kept away from this house. I cannot see any good in 
it. Forgive me! I have no right to trouble you with my vexations. 
I will show you my sketches, which are more to the purpose.” 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Rich, with hesitation. ‘‘It was principally about 
them,—we came to speak.” 

The padrona, in her unsuspiciousness, became half-apologetic. 
**T should have written to ask you to come and sedé them,” she said; 
‘but this business has put everything else out of my mind ;” and she 
began to collect her drawings in their different stages, and to rouse 
herself up, and show her work, as became her. The avengérs, mean- 
while, looked at each other, recruiting their failing courage from each 
other's eyes. 

‘Pray don’t give yourself any trouble,” said Mr. Rich. ‘ The 
fact is, Mrs. Severn,—I am very sorry,—my wife and I have 
been talking things over, and she,—I,—I mean we,—are not quite 
sure - What I would say is, that if you could make a better 
bargain with any one,—a dealer perhaps, or any of your private 
friends,—for these pictures,—why, you know I would not stand in 
your way.” 

‘‘ A better bargain !” said the padrona in amaze, not pereciving in 
the least what he meant; ‘but I never should dream of a better 
bargain. I am painting the pictures for you.” 

““Yes; I know there was some understanding of that kind,” said 
the uneasy millionaire. ‘‘Some sort of arrangement was proposed, 
—but, you know, circumstances alter cases. I,—I don’t see,—and 
neither does my wife,—that we can go on with that arrangement 
now.” 

The padrona had been standing by her great portfolio, taking some 
drawings out of it. She stood there still, motionless, as if she were 
paralysed. Every tinge of colour left her face; her eyes gazed out 
at them for one moment blankly, with a sudden pang which made 
itself somehow dimly apparent, though she did not say a word. It 
was a cruel blowto her. For a moment she could not speak, or even 
move, in the extremity of her astonishment. Before the echo of 
these extraordinary words had died in her ear, Mrs. Severn’s rapid 
mind had run over in a moment all there would be to do in the 
dreadful year which was coming,—Alice’s outfit, and the marriage 
which was such pain to think of, but which, nevertheless, must be 
planned and provided for, so that her child should have all due 
honour. As she stood and gazed at the two faces which were looking 
at her, it was all she could do to keep down two bitter tears that 
came to her eyes. 

“T thought it was more than an arrangement,” she said; ‘ per- 
haps because it was of more importance to me than it was to you. 
I thought it was a bargain. The price was settled, you know, and 
everything.” 

‘‘ Yes, oh yes,” said both together. ‘‘I know there was a great 
deal said.” ‘Mr. Rich was in a buying humour that day,” said the 
wife. ‘ But circumstances alter cases,” said the husband. They 
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had done their work more completely than they meant to do it; but 
yet they were not going to give in. 

Mrs. Severn bowed her head. She could not speak. It was the 
cruellest aggravation of all her other troubles! ‘If that is the case,” 
she said, after a long pause, ‘‘ of course I must arrange otherwise ;” 
and then she came to a dead stop, turning over the drawings uncon- 
sciously with her agitated hands. 

“ Oh, you will find no difficulty about it,” said Mr. Rich, rubbing 
his bands; ‘you are so well known. There is Lambert will take 
as many of your pictures as you can give him, and there is that man 
in Manchester—” 

‘‘Thanks,” said the padrona. ‘TI shall find a purchaser I hope.” 
And then there was a dead silence ; and the two avengers felt inclined 
to drop through the floor and hide themselves. They were not cruel. 
They had taken no thought of what they were doing, and when they 
perceived the reality of it, could have bitten out their tongues for 
saying such words. And yet what were they to do? They could 
not unsay what they had that moment said. 

As for Mrs. Severn, she was too much occupied with her own 
thoughts to exert herself to set at their ease the dealers of so cruel 
a blow. But yet, after a while, the instinct of courtesy, which is 
so strong in some natures, came to the surface. Those two tears 
which had wanted to come had been re-absorbed somehow, and 
she gave herself a little shake ; and, with a curious smile about her 
mouth, went forward to the two embarrassed, uncomfortable people. 
“ Perhaps you will look at the picture all the same, and tell me if you 
like it,” she said. And then the startled pair, feeling very small and 
very angry with her for her magnanimity, made a few steps forward, 
huddled together for mutual support, and gazed in grave silence at 
Cinderella. She set it in the best light for them, and showed them 
how much was complete, and how much was still to do. The arrow 
they had sent at her was still sticking, quivering, in her heart. And 
she had not time to pluck it out, but she had time to be very civil, 
and smile upon the discomfited pair. Perhaps she overdid it just a 
little ; but to such a brave spirit, confronting all the world, as it were, 
and standing alone in the fight, it is difficult to keep a certain glimmer 
of contempt out of the lofty forgiveness which it awards to its 
enemies. There was a touch of scorn in the padrona’s smile. But 
when Mr. and Mrs. Rich had crept down-stairs to their carriage, it is 
impossible to describe the state of downfall in which they found them- 
selves. ‘‘Sherdid not feel it a bit,” said Mrs. Rich, trying to console 
herself. ‘‘And she has many friends among the dealers,” said the 
millionaire, a little ruefully. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if some fool gave 
a hundred or two more for the serics,—and my idea!” he added, 
with a certain indignation.. And they went home very uncomfortable. 
He might be free to withdraw from his bargain, according to the 
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letter of the law, but he could not charge his fee-rent for the idea, 
having rejected the pictures in which it was to be carried out. 

When she had seen them safely out, the padrona dropped softly 
into her big chair, and hid her face in her hands. Alice’s outfit, and 
the wedding, and all the year’s expenses, which she had thought safely 
provided for, and her little triumph in being free of the dealers for 
once,—they were all gone! It was not such a moving spectacle, per- 
haps, asif she had been a young girl weeping for her lover. But those 
two tears that forced themselves out, womanish, against her clasped 
hands, what concentrated pain was in them! They were more bitter 
than many a summer torrent out of younger eyes. And then she 
sprang to her feet, and snatched at her palette, and went to work 
with flaming cheeks and a headache, and all her old fire in her eyes. 
She had been listless enough before, but she was not listless now. 

When Nelly Rich, however, heard of this wonderful proceeding, 
their grand house became too hot to hold the unhappy pair. ‘‘ With- 
draw your commission! for what reason, in heaven's name ?’’ cried 
Nelly, blazing at them in thunder and lightning. The girl was half crazy 
with shame and disgust. She brought her father almost to his knees 
before the day was over, and flew to London, post haste, by herself, 
in spite of everybody’s remonstrances, to make up the matter. ‘‘ Papa 
had gone out of his senses, I suppose,” she said, dissembling her fury, 
to Mrs. Severn. ‘‘Padrona mia, for the sake of old times, you will not 
mind? Heissosorry. They were both mad, I suppose.” If Mrs. 
Severn had followed her first impulse, she would have held by the 
dealers, who were not liable to such madness; but she was her 
children’s mother, and had the bread and butter to think of, and 
was not able to afford such luxuries as revenge or pride. So that 
nobody was the worse for the patron’s ill-temper except himself; and 
two people were the better,—to wit, Nelly and Cinderella, the latter 
of whom had been undoubtedly languishing under the weight of Mrs. 
Severn’s heavy heart, until this violent pinch of apparent evil fortune 
came to sting her into life. 

As for Nelly, setting her foot into the studio did her good. The 
smell of the pigments, and the sight of the rubbish about,—all the 
sketches, and unused bits of canvas, and bursting portfolios, were 
balm to the impetuous but not ungenerous girl. ‘I don’t want to 
see Alice,” she said; ‘‘it was sly of her not to tell me. No, I don’t 
want to see her; but she is very happy, I suppose,” and it was not 
possible that this could be said without a certain bitterness, consider- 
ing all that had come and gone. 

‘Nelly, dear, don’t speak of it,” said the padrona, who was 
ignorant of all the complications; and she went and gave the little 
messenger of consolation a kiss, and suffered herself to shed a tear 
or two out of her full heart. ‘I thought it would have killed me at 
first,” she said, going back to her work with trembling hands. And 
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the hand that shook so made a dreadful business of Cinderella's 
white dress, and then the mother put away her tools, and sat down 
and cricd. Nelly had been poor Severn’s pupil in the old, old days, 
and the sight of her brought nothing but softening thoughts to the 
padrona’s mind; and the fountain was opened that she kept so 
bravely shut. As for Nelly herself, every moment in that room was 
good for her. She cried too, and washed all her bitterness away in 
those tears, and turned Frank Renton and all his misdoings courage- 
ously out of her imagination. I doubt whether he had ever got so 
far as her heart. 

‘“‘T only want you to tell me one thing,” she said, somewhat fiercely, 
to Alice, who came in, all unconscious, after the tears were dried, glad 
and wondering. ‘* Was it going on when you were at Richmont ?”’ 

‘It ?—what ?” said simple Alice, and then the child’s ready blush 
covered her face. ‘‘Oh, no, no! It never came on at ail; it came 
into our minds in a moment, when we knew he was going away.” 

And Nelly Rich was so magnanimous as to kiss Alice too. 

“Tell him I did it,—and that I bear no malice,”’ she said, with a 
laugh ; and then went away with Miss Hadley, who saw her safely to 
the railway station, and made the story still more plain to her. The 
governess thought it strange of Mrs. Rich to permit her daughter to 
run about alone in this way, but reflected that it might be one of the 
strange customs of ‘those sort of people,” and did her duty by the 
young lady, putting her under the care of the guard, and keeping an 
eye on the carriage till the train started. The journey might be 
slightly indecorous, but it did more good than any tonic in the world. 

And so it came about that in September Frank Renton sailed from 
Southampton to join his regiment, with his young wife,—the only one 
of the brothers who made anything like a practical conclusion to the 
little romance of their beginning. Though he had hesitated for some 
time as to whether he should follow interest or inclination, Frank was 
not the sort of man, when his choice was made, to care very much 
what he might tread upon in his way. He would have given no one 
pain willingly, but to have his way was the most important matter, 
and he had it accordingly. ‘They were a couple of babies to set forth 
thus together, to face the world,—one-and-twenty and sixteen! but 
their very youth kept them from any consciousness of the gravity of 
the undertaking. They went forth with the daring ignorance of two 
children, hand in hand. There were several hearts that ached over 
the parting, and one that almost broke in the effort. And the bride 
shed a few soft tears, and the bridegroom kissed his hand to the 
people who stayed behind; and thus the last of the three Rentons 
carried out his father’s will, and launched himself upon the world, 
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THERE appears to be a prevalent opinion among a certain class of 
persons that a standing army was an innovation introduced in the 
worst times of our history; and that the militia was the only force 
which two centuries ago could constitutionally be employed in this 
country. These persons are never tired of using such expressions as 
‘¢ Let us return to our old constitutional force, the militia ;”’ or, ‘‘ the 
militia is the force on which we ought constitutionally to depend.” 
Phrases of this sort were, if we be not mistaken, used by more than 
one speaker in the self-constituted Parliament which assembled a few 
months ago under the auspices of the Society of Arts to discuss Mr. 
Cole’s paper ‘‘on the efficiency and economy of a national army, in 
connection with the industry and education of the people ;” they may 
be constantly met with in articles on military reform in a certain class 
of periodicals ; and they have lately found an exponent in so prominent 
an authority as Mr. Clode,—an authority with whose conclusions 
on most points we have no desire to quarrel, but who, on at least 
two occasions, has been betrayed into such expressions as “ this new 
and unconstitutional force ’’—the army, and “the constitutional force 
for the defence of the kingdom is the militia.” 

Mr. Clode must have studied army history too carefully to believe 
that phrases of this sort are literally defensible. But the vast 
majority of the speakers and writers who revel in similar expressions 
use them with so much confidence that it is impossible to doubt that 
they ‘implicitly believe in the historical accuracy of the doctrines 
they are expounding. They assume, as an undoubted historical fact, 
that in the days of our forefathers there was no such thing as a 
standing army, and that though in a later age a force of this descrip- 
tion was raised by several kings in succession, these kings were all 
of them, ia doing so, acting unconstitutionally. 

But, in reality, so far is this from being the case, that a standing 
army is not necessarily one whit more or less unconstitutional than 
the militia. Both these forces are based on the same foundation,— 
the will of Parliament ; and though circumstances made our ancestors 
uniformly jealous of standing armies, and consequently unwilling to 
give them a parliamentary title to existence, those who were loudest 
in their opposition never pretended that an army per se was neces- 
sarily unconstitutional. They simply insisted that there were so 
many dangers inseparable from the presence of a body of trained 
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soldiers in the State, that Parliament ought, except on very rare 
occasions, to refuse its sanction to any proposal for maintaining 
them. But they never dreamed of saying that, if this sanction were 
given, the army would be illegal. They regarded, in short, those 
armies only as unconstitutional which had been raised, as they 
unhappily had been on more than one occasion during the first half 
of the seventeenth century, without the consent or in opposition to 
the decision of the legislature. Their levy had been unconstitutional 
then, in the sense that the levy of ship money at the same time 
was unconstitutional, because it had been effected as the tax had 
been imposed,—by the arbitrary decision of the king. It would have 
been constitutional, and in later times it became so, when it was 
sanctioned by Parliament. 

If, however, the speakers and writers, to whom these remarks are 
addressed, reply, as possibly they may, that they have only used the 
words ‘ constitutional” and “unconstitutional” in the sense of 
“ancient” and “novel,” to imply that the militia was originally the 
force on which our ancestors depended, and that the constitution, 
till a comparatively recent period, was not imperilled by the presence 
of a standing army in the country, there can be no doubt that, what- 
ever exception may be taken to their language, they are to a certain 
extent accurate in their assertions. But it would be no less true that, 
whatever meaning they may individually have attached to their words, 
they have been understood in the sense in which they are usually 
employed. Nor indeed, in the more limited meaning of “ancient” and 
‘‘novel,” are the expressions entirely accurate. It is true that the 
mention of a militia may be found in the very earliest pages of our 
history, while standing armies, in the modern sense of the term, can 
hardly be said to have taken root in England till the seventeenth 
century. But, except in name, the militia of those days had very 
little resemblance to the militia of our own time; and, though the 
militia was the most ancient, it was by no means the only force on 
which our forefathers depended. The military system of our 
ancestors was of a twofold character. From the earliest introduction 
of the feudal system, the country had been divided into 60,000 
knight’s fees, and each knight was liable by the terms of his tenure 
to serve the king, either at home or abroad, for forty days in each 
year. The Crown, therefore, had constantly a considerable army at its 
disposal, which certainly bore no resemblance to a militia. The latter 
too in those days was simply the “‘ posse comitatus.” All the men 
in the kingdom, between the ages of fifteen and sixty, were bound to . 
serve in the case of necessity in their own immediate neighbourhood, 
and, by a series of statutes ‘‘ of armour,” were compelled to provide 
themselves with arms.* This service, therefore, was little more than 


* It was a militia of this description on which Elizabeth relied in the days of 
the Armada. Whether it was very efficient is another question. When the 
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an obligation on all citizens to aid in the common defence, coupled 
with a statutory enactment for the provision of arms. The latter, an 
irksome burthen, and rendered less necessary by the union of the 
rival kingdoms of Scotland and England, was repealed in the reign of 
James I.; so that after that date the militia of the kingdom was only 
a levy of an unarmed population. And it is worth observing that 
tenures by knight service continued to exist for some years after- 
wards, and were literally not repealed till after the Restoration. 

Those, therefore, who contend that the militia is the ancient or 
constitutional force of the kingdom ignore the fact that the feudal 
system had provided an army, at the absolute disposal of the king, 
which had no connection whatever with a militia; that this feudal 
force literally survived by about half a century the repeal of the 
statutes of armour ; that its abolition led the way to the establish- 
ment of the modern militia; and that this force, organised in 
regiments, and called out periodically for training, was not con- 
sequently even invented till the reign of Charles II.; and was not 
organised or ‘‘ settled,” to use the term which was usually employed 
at the time, for some years afterwards. 

Standing armies had existed before this. Indeed, there are 
instances of small standing armies at very early periods of our 
history. Richard II. raised a force of 4,000 archers in Cheshire. 
Edward IV. raised an army if the word may be applied to so small a 
force, of 120 archers and 40 horsemen, in Ireland. Henry VII. insti- 
tuted the Yeomen of the Guard. Henry VIII. had in 1535 a standing 
army of 300 horse, and in 1543 of 380 horse and 160 foot in Ireland : 
Mary raised the number to 1,200; and Elizabeth, who was regarded 
by our ancestors as the most splendid example of a sovereign without 
an army, had always from 1,500 to 2,000 men in Ireland.+ 

But it is the history of the seventeenth century which it is 
undoubtedly the most important to examine, if we wish to under- 
stand the origin of standing armics in this country, and the reasons 
why our ancestors opposed them. Four distinct periods in that 
century correspond with four distinct periods in the history of 
standing armies. The first,—the reign of Charles I.,—was memo- 
rable for a series of attempts on the part of the Crown to maintain, 


Queen rode down the lines with De Vere, the latter said to her that “it was a 
brave army ;” and when his mistress pressed him for a more explicit opinion, he 
is said to have replied, ‘“‘I have not the name of a coward in the world, but I 
am the only coward here.” 

+ “When the Duke d’Alencon came over to England, and for some time had 
admired the riches of the city, the conduct of her government, and the magni- 
ficence of her court, he asked her, amidst so much splendour, where were her 
guards? Which question she resolved a few days after, when she took him in 
her coach through the city, and pointing to the people, who received ker in 
crowds and with repeated acclamations, ‘there,’ said she, ‘my lord, are my 
guards,’ ”’—Movx ze, first part of “Argument against a Standing Army.” 
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without the consent of Parliament, a standing army. The second,—- 
the Commonwealth,—illustrates the undue influence which an army 
may exercise over Government. The third, which commenced at 
the Restoration and terminated at the Revolution, witnessed a constant 
struggle between the Crown and Parliament,—the former to maintain, 
the latter to disband, the army. The fourth,—the reign of William 
end Mary,—saw the final establishment of a standing army. 

Charles I.’s unhappy efforts to raise a standing army, I have 
already compared to his attempt to exact ship money. The “head 
and front” of his offending was that he took upon himself to do 
things which he had no power whatever to do without the consent 
of Parliament. It can hardly be necessary to instance all the cases 
or all the pretences on which Charles I. collected an army without 
the authority of Parliament. They form familiar landmarks in 
every considerable history of his reign. They are concisely given 
in the short history of standing armies which Trenchard, the son 
of the stout Whig who was one of William III.’s sturdiest counsellors, 
published nearly two centuries ago; and they have lately been repro- 
duced by Mr. Ciode in his history of the military forces of the Crown. 
The important points to notice are; 1st, that Charles I. raised his 
armies without the consent, and on one occasion, at least, after the 
express refusal of Parliament ; 2nd, that he quartered the troops on 
the people, though quartering troops on persons, without their 
consent, had been expressly declared illegal by the Petition of Right ; 
8rd, that he governed the troops by a peculiar code of laws, which 
had never received the sanction of Parliament; and 4th, that he was 
supposed to be doing this in order that he might be in a position 
to overawe Parliament, or govern without having recourse to it. 

The second period in the history of standing armies, which com- 
menced after the capture of Charles I. and terminated at the Restora- 
tion, contributed even more than the many unconstitutional acts of 
Charles to the jealousy with which they were regarded in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. Our ancestors were never tired of 
repeating that, when the civil war was over, and Parliament was 
desirous of reducing the expense,* which the existence of a large 
force necessarily imposed on the country, it was the army which 
resisted the motion, intrigued with the king, marched upon London, 
and purged the Parliament; that it was the army which enabled 
Cromwell to set himself up in a new capacity and under a new title ; 
and practically to usurp all the functions of government, excluding 
the rest of the nation from all participation in it. It was a recollec- 


* This statement represents the truth, though hardly the whole truth, of the 
case. But I thought it best to give the argument as our ancestors gave it, to 
summarize, in short, Trenchard’s views, which will be found in extenso in the 
second volume of the “State Tracts,” published in the reign of William the 
Third. 
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tion of these evils which made our ancestors quite determined after 
the Restoration that there should be no more standing armies ;—that 
they should be disbanded not, as it is contended now, because they 
were unconstitutional, but because they were dangerous. It so 
happened that, at the commencement of his reign, the determina- 
tion which Parliament had formed was shared by the new king. 
Clarendon had told him that the army was “a body of men who 
had cut off his father’s head, had set up and pulled down ten several 
forms of government, and that it might be his own turn next.” A 
recollection, therefore, of what this army had done, and a fear of 
what it might possibly do, combined to induce the king to sanction 
its disbandment. But Parliament very soon discovered that, though 
Charles was ready enough to consent to the disbandment of an army, 
which “ had cut off his father’s head,” he had very little intention of 
dispensing with the support which a standing army was supposed to 
furnish to the Crown. The same Act which directed the disband- 
ment of the Parliamentary forces, sanctioned the continuance of what 
were then called Guards and Garrisons. Trenchard tells us that by 
insensible additions of men to companies, and of companies to regi- 
ments, Charles succeeded in expanding this force into an army of 
5,C0) men; ‘and the little army thus formed,” says Macaulay, 
‘‘was the germ of that great and renowned one which has, in the 
present century, marched triumphantly into Madrid and Paris,—into 
Canton and Candahar.”” But, though there can be no question that 
in raising this force Charles ignored the intentions of Parliament, 
there is very great doubt whether his conduct in doing so was uncon- 
stitutional. Parliament had merely sanctioned the existence of a 
body of trained men, and it was not the fault of the king that it had 
failed to define the numbers which this force should comprise. Nor 
was the financial check, which would exist now, applicable then. 
The whole revenue of the country had been granted to the king, no 
portion of it had been appropriated to any specific purpose; and it 
consequently was as lawful for the king to employ it in maintaining an 
army, as it was for him to devote it to any other object. It is true 
that the resolution which was passed later on in the reign that “the 
continuance of any standing forces in this nation other than the 
militia is a great grievance and vexation to the people,” seems, at 
first sight, to prove that the legislature at the time arrived at a dif- 
ferent conclusion. But it is impossible to understand this resolution 
without comprehending the circumstances under which it was passed, 
and without examining the doctrine which was a few years afterwards 
deliberately laid down in the Bill of Rights on the same subject. 
The resolution passed in the reign of Charles II. was certainly not 
directed against the small force of 5,000 men which the king had 
succeeded in collecting under the name of Guards and Garrisons, but 
against the far larger armies which on other occasions he raised with 
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the sanction, but subsequently maintained against the authority, of 
Parliament. Twice in his reign Parliament granted him considerable 
sums of money for the express purpose of raising armies. On the 
first occasion, after the Dutch fleet had sailed up the Thames, it 
voted him a sum of £2,500,000, with this object; and at a later 
period of his reign it granted him a sum of £1,200,000 on the 
prospect of a war with France, and with this sum he raised in an 
incredibly short period an army of from 20,000 to 30,000 men. 
But neither of these great armies was ever employed for the purposes 
for which ostensibly it had been raised. The first of them Charles 
kept in camp at Blackheath for so long that it was at last known as 
the Blackheath army. The second of them had even less chance of 
earning honour abroad, for, from reasons best known to the king, 
war was never declared. But though the occasion, which had led to 
the establishment of the army, was consequently removed, Charles 
had no intention of dispensing with his soldiers. He even went so 
far as to spend on their maintenance £700,000, which the House 
gave him for the express purpose of disbanding them and discharging 
the arrears due to them, and to dissolve the House which still insisted 
on their disbandment. It was under these circumstances that the 
House resolved that ‘the continuance of any standing forces is 
illegal,” a proposition which, consequently, was unquestionably true, 
but which is certain to be misunderstood if the events which had 
immediately preceded its adoption be forgotten. 

If indeed the words are capable of more general application,—if 
the resolution was really intended to be declaratory of the law, and 
was not simply addressed to the particular circumstances which 
unquestionably existed, then it follows that only a very few years 
later our ancestors took what I suppose must be termed a retro- 
grade step. One of the most important clauses of the Bill of Rights 
deals expressly with the question, but deals with it more cautiously 
than it had been handled in Charles II.’s time. The Bill of Rights 
declares not that the raising of a standing army is illegal, but that 
‘the raising and keeping up a standing army, without authority of 
Parliament, is contrary to law,” and surely, therefore, confirms the 
conclusion that it was ‘‘the continuance,” or ‘the keeping up,” as 
the Bill of Rights expresses it, of the French army, after Parliament 
had directed its disbandment, that was “the great grievance and 
vexation ’’ against which the Commons, in the reign of Charles IL., 
had protested. 

It is true that Trenchard, who has been quoted so often already, 
was very angry at the words, “ without authority of Parliament,” 
having been inserted in the Bill of Rights, and his indignation seems 
to imply that some of the Whigs, at any rate, had wished the clause to 
be couched in general language, without any qualification. But even 
Trenchard,—who, it must be remembered, though his pamphlet bore 
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the title of a history, wrote strictly as a partisan,—does not venture 
to say that the words themselves implied the acceptance of a new 
doctrine. On the contrary, his view is that the doctrine was so well 
known that its insertion was unnecessary,—‘“ As if,”’ he writes, after 
quoting the clause, “‘ the consent of Parliament would not have made 
it legal without these words, or that their consent would make it less 
dangerous.” Trenchard, therefore, simply contends that it is illegal 
for the Crown alone to maintain an army, but that the Crown, with 
the consent of Parliament, is able to do so, though he is indignant at 
even a suggestion being made that Parliament should do so. A later 
historian has arrived at a diferent conclusion. Hallam says of the 
Bill of Rights,—‘ The most questionable proposition, though at the - 
same time one of the most important, is that which asserts the 
illegality of standing armies in time of peace unless with the consent 
of Parliament ;” and he goes on to imply, though in very cautious 
language, that there was in reality nothing to interfere with the levy 
by the sovereign of a force on voluntary terms; though he admits 
that the almost paramount necessity, under which the sovereign 
would have laboured, of billeting the troops on the people, and 
governing them by a special code of laws,—both of which acts were 
unquestionably illegal,—justify the purpose, if they do not actually 
substantiate the letter of the resolution. 

The peculiar difficulties of William III.’s Government, the war 
with France, and the rebellion in Ireland, necessarily involved for, 
at any rate, the first nine years of his reign, the maintenance of a 
considerable force. Shortly after his accession to the throne, Parlia- 
ment voted 20,000 men for Ireland. In the following year, 62,000 
men were voted ‘“ towards the reducing of Ireland, and the vigorous 
carrying on of the war with France ;” and at the close of the war, 
the army, it was estimated, consisted of no less than 89,698 men. 
But the moment that the certainty of peace made the existence of the 
army no longer essential, its maintenance or reduction became one of 
the most important questions of the day. But, important as the 
question was, its solution no longer involved, as it had so frequently 
during the century, a struggle between the Crown and Parliament, or 
the two great rival parties in the State,—the Whigs and the Tories. 
It is true that the King threw his whole influence into one side of the 
controversy, and used every legitimate means in’ his power, and 
possibly resorted to some expedients which it is impossible to describe 
with the same epithet, to secure the adoption of his own views. But 
the real controversy lay neither between the King and Parliament, 
nor between Whigs and Tories, but between two sections of the 
Whig party ; and the man who took the most prominent part on the 
unpopular side of the question was the greatest of the Whigs, Somers. 
The struggle was maintained long and vigorously in Parliament, and 
was preceded by as vigorous a paper war. The most important of 
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the pamphlets which were published at the time are still preserved, 
and have been noticed by almost every historian of the period. But 
their perusal will convince most people that the point on which the 
struggle turned was not the legality but the expediency of a standing 
army. For instance, Trenchard, who was perhaps the ablest and 
most prominent of the opponents, raked up a series of historical illus- 
trations from the days of the Mamelukes to the days of the Common- 
wealth, when a standing army had eventually proved a source of 
oppression ; and insisted that, in every case where a force of this 
description had been formed, it had been either raised or continued 
in direct opposition to the will of Parliament. So far from an army 
being necessary, and necessity affording an excuse for it, we had de- 
fended ourselves, as Parliament had properly reminded James ILI., for a 
thousand years without one. Nor were armies, Trenchard contended, 
only dangerous when they were large. A small force of trained 
soldiers, he argued,—and the possibility of such an argument being 
used is in itself a curious commentary on the history of the time,— 
had enabled James II. effectually to disperse the crowd of untrained 
men who had thronged round the standard of the Duke of Monmouth. 
And in the same way the existence of a disciplined force would 
always enable an unscrupulous sovereign to disregard the popular 
will. Moyle followed in the same strain,—‘“ It is as certain that an 
army will raise money, as that money will raise an army.” 
“ Arma tenenti 
Omnia dat, qui justa negat.” 


Moyle, however, was not simply satisfied with an epigram, and 
a quotation. He contrasted the constitution of the army with that 
of the militia. The former a mercenary force, composed of men of 
low extraction and commanded by officers with no stake in the 
country. ‘The latter a county force, officered by the nobility and 
gentry, and recruited entirely from among the freecholders or their 
dependants. Both writers concurred in insisting, as there was too 
much reason then for doing, on the miserable consequences which 
had resulted from the system of quartering troops on the people,* 
and the immorality and brutality which had, perhaps naturally, been 
fostered by the presence of a large body of men scattered broadcast 
among the citizens of a town. But the main point, to which they 
were never tired of referring, was that a standing army was liable 
to be used as an instrument of oppression ; that, in every instance, 
both in ancient and modern history, in which an army had existed, 
it had been employed for this purpose; and that, therefore, it was 

* It is curious that the decrease in the excise duties from 1689 to 1696 should 
have been ascribed by some persons to this system of quartering troops. Davenant, 
in endeavouring to investigate the real cause, remarks very pertinently that the 
presence of the troops would rather tend to increase than diminish the con- 
sumption of exciseable articles. 
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inexpedient and dangerous to continue to maintain a force of this 
description. 

It will, of course, be seen that with the exception of the immorality 
and kindred abuses, which were almost entirely due to the system 
of quartering troops on the people,—the whole of these arguments 
are based on the assumption that an army must necessarily be com- 
posed of men solely dependent on the will of the sovereign, having no 
interest except that in their own advancement ; and no sympathy in 
their fellow-citizens or in a constitutional government. These 
writers seemed incapable of understanding that the continuance of 
an army might be periodically determined by Parliament, and that it 
might be made entirely dependent on the decision of Parliament for 
its maintenance. It is true that Moyle did notice a proposal which 
Somers had made that the army should be constantly renewed from 
time to time by the Legislature. But ke regarded the proposed 
safeguard as wholly illusory. A Parliamentary grant, he argued, 
renewed from time to time, would be certain to be ultimately claimed 
as a right. James II. had no right to the duties of tonnage and 
poundage, which in reality had expired on the death of his pre- 
decessor; and yet his very first act on his accession to the throne 
had been to seize that branch of the revenue, as if his title to it had 
been indefeasible ; and so a future king, backed up, as he would be 
certain to be, by the strength of the army, would be sure to dispense 
with the form, to which his predecessors had submitted, of sub- 
mitting his request for an army for the sanction of Parliament. He 
would maintain the army, just as James II. had collected the customs 
revenue, without the authority of Parliament. 

Considering the circumstances of the age, the manner in which 
Charles I. had acted, the recollection of the army which Charles IT. 
had kept encamped on Blackheath, and the still more formidable force 
which James II. had maintained at Hounslow; that the officers of 
the army, men with little or no means except those which they 
derived from their profession, had always resisted, and, in some 
eases, successfully, their own disbandment; that a considerable 
portion of the army was composed of foreigners and Roman 
Catholics; that the country had succeeded in effecting a dynastic 
revolution for reasons with which it was impossible that Roman 
Catholics generally could concur; and that the latter were con- 
sequently regarded with suspicion by their fellow-citizens, —we 
cannot, perhaps, wonder that men like Trenchard, intimately con- 
nected with the Whig party, should have been strongly imbued with 
the views which they enunciated with so much ability, and which 
really might possibly be held, or might at any rate have been held a 
few years ago, with regard to the state of affairs in France. But we 
may surely wonder that any one writing in our own time of this 
country, where even the bare suggestion of the Crown using the 
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army to control the action of Parliament would necessarily be scouted 
as an absurdity, should use language which even Trenchard and 
Moyle did not dare to employ, and talk of the army as unconstitu- 
tional, or the militia as the constitutional force. It has been the 
object of this article to show how this mistake has arisen, how 
certain persons seem to have assumed from the fact that certain 
armies were raised illegally, that all armies were necessarily illegal. 
In other words, I have endeavoured to explain why a standing army 
was illegal in the reign of Charles I., and legal in the reign of 
William III. Somers, a hundred and seventy years ago, put the 
whole matter in the clearest possible light. He recapitulated, in 
“The Balancing Letter,” the objections to a standing army and 
the reasons in favour of one. He proved that the former had been 
greatly exaggerated, while the latter, on the contrary, had been 
underrated or altogether overlooked; and treating the question as 
one of expediency alone, and ‘ balancing” the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the proposal, he showed that, in his clear judgment, 
at any rate, no principle was necessarily involved in its solution, but 
that the real point for consideration was what was, on the whole, the 
best way of providing for the defence of the country. Somers showed 
conclusively that it was possible to avoid all the dangers which had 
been considered inseparable from the existence of an army in the 
State, by making its renewal absolutely dependent on the decision of 
Parliament; and though some of the Whigs shook their heads at the 
time, and thought that Moyle had the best of the argument, the expe- 
rience of nearly two centuries has conclusively proved that the sagacity 
of Somers did not mislead him, but that the existence of an army is 
compatible with the most perfect freedom of government. 

The debate in Parliament on the same subject has naturally come 
down to us with less detail, and is, perhaps, consequently less inter- 
esting than the paper controversy which preceded it. But it is 
worth observing that in Parliament the controversy turned on an 
entirely different point. The pamphleteers had concurred in denoune- 
ing all standing armies; Parliament, on the contrary, was simply 
resolved to refuse its sanction to the maintenance of an excessive 
force. The great principle for which Trenchard and Moyle had been 
contending was surrendcred without a blow. No one ventured to 
assert that the country could do without troops; all that the most 
zealous Whigs pretended was, that the number of men which were 
sufficient in 1680 was sufficient in 1698. In 1680 there had been in 
England 1,189 horse and 5,761 foot, or as nearly as possible 7,000 
men; and 1,372 horse and 6,428 foot, or nearly 8,000 men, in 
Ireland. For this country, at any rate, 7,000 men was probably 
sufficient. But there was at least a doubt whether 8,000 men were 
an adequate force for the sister island; and Parliament consequently 
determined on increasing the number there to 12,000 men. With this 
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modification the resolution passed by a majority of 37,—185 votes - 
to 148. The majority was by no means large, but it was alleged 
that the greater portion of the minority were either placemen or 
pensioners,—representatives, in short, of the Court, and not of the 
people. Whether this were the case or no, it is certain that the 
minority felt themselves sufficiently strong to attempt to reverse the 
vote ; and the king himself added to his promises of reduction a 
qualification ‘‘ unless the House be disposed to find a way for con- 
tinuing them longer in his service.’’ But the House stood firm, and 
refused to comply with the king’s suggestion, and so, at any rate, 
asserted its right to decide what number of men should be main- 
tained in the army,—a right to which it has ever since rigidly 
adhered, but the exercise of which sufticiently proves that Somers 
was justified in his prediction that standing armies and constitutional 
government were not incompatible. 

I have recurred in some detail to the salient features of a nearly- 
forgotten controversy, because there seems only too much reason to 
believe that the views of our ancestors on this subject have to a 
certain extent been misunderstood in the present day; and that a 
section of the public has been induced to form an incorrect apprehen- 
sion of the circumstances under which standing armies were first 
introduced, and has been imbued with the belief that they were 
absolutely illegal in the good old time of their forefathers. It may 
not always be a matter of much importance to ascertain the views 
which were generally held a century or two ago on any particular 
subject. The necessities of the time, and not the precedents of a 
by-gone age, ought to govern the legislation of the day; but when 
arguments against a given proposal are based on the assumption that 
it is an innovation which our ancestors resisted, it is important to 
show that they are founded on an apprehension proceeding from a 
distorted construction of the history of the country. That dangers 
may arise from the presence of standing armies in the State, the 
present writer has no desire to deny; but the history of the past 
proves conclusively how those dangers may be avoided, and how, by 
a wise subordination of the army to Parliament, and the military 
authorities to the Parliamentary minister, the existence of an army 
may be made compatible with legislative freedom. But history 
teaches us more than this. It proves that not only may the dangers, 
which were once thought inseparable from the presence of trained 
soldiers, be averted, but that the army itself may become an object 
of affection with the people. That, in short, under a despotic 
government it may be a curse, which freedom from despotism may 
convert into a blessing. 
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Tnere are special phases both in history and in fiction that are 
invested with an undying interest,—about the French Revolution 
especially, we never can read enough. The spasmodic episodes of 
political life; the dramatic lustre with which events precipitated 
themselves ; the extraordinary power, variety, and spontaneity dis- 
played by the leaders ; the revelations of wickedness and of virtue, 
of selfish ambition and heroic self-sacrifice, of lofty dreamers and 
degraded workers, come to us most vividly in memoirs and family 
records. Through every stage of the Revolution women were extra- 
ordinarily predominant. 

Whether as transcendental republicans, like Madame Roland, or 
cruel, greedy democrats, like Thervigne de Mericourt; as lovely 
Aspasias, like Madame Tallien ; as murderous Judiths, like Charlotte 
Corday ; as haughty, but high-souled sovereigns, like Marie Antoi- 
nette ; or sweet, prayerful martyrs, clinging to the falling throne from 
great love to him wko sat upon it, like Madame Elizabeth,—typical 
women of all ages, stations, and capacities stand foremost in the 
hottest fury of the Revolution. 

Women are generally in extremes, and these strange, disjointed 
times brought out their salient points, both for good and for bad, in 
undue and inordinate relief. The floating, indeterminate theories on 
liberty,—as freeing men and women from every law ; and on equality, 
—as placing the sexes on a level; entire emancipation from social 
conventionalities, hitherto so irksome to women; a universal con- 
tagion of mock heroism and declamatory vehemence ; an incessant 
excitement and unrest,—were all elements recommending themselves, 
more or less, to the female mind, and affording occasion for supremacy, 
quite impossible in the ordinary course of events. 

The men of the Revolution were all young and enthusiastic, equally 
possessed by a sort of fury of novelty, both in government and ideas ; 
wildly rejecting the old-world rules and restraints, embittered by the 
traditions of a detested court; eager to inaugurate an entirely new 
phase of life. in which women were assigned an avowed place beside 
themselves. The extraordinary beauty, fascination, talent, and 
courage of the women of that day may either serve as the excuse, 
or explain the cause. At all events, the fact cannot be denied, and 
we may fairly look to the writings and the lives of women, as trust- 
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worthy and eloquent exponents of that most singular period. If tho 
men were heroes, the women were heroines, and seconded them with 
a zeal and headstrong valour akin to the legends of chivalry. 

Foremost among the young patriots of that day was Lafayette, a 
sincere, though moderate republican, the friend of Mirabeau and of 
the people. His career belongs to legitimate history, and only 
concerns us as far as it bears upon the fortunes of his wife, a 
domestic saint, living apart, enshrined in the sanctuary of her home, 
and hallowed by her husband’s love, until called forth by the course 
of events into the full glare of historical prominence. 

While literature has been inundated with notices concerning bril- 
liant women who preferred the notoriety of a public career, it has 
taken more than half a century to unveil the details of this beautiful 
life,—the domestic side, so to say, of the Revolution, a melancholy 
episode of what happened within the home, that republican France 
might triumph. The book in question contains two biographies,— 
the first written by Madame Lafayette herself, when a prisoner at 
Olmiitz, of her mother, the Duchesse d’Ayen ; the second by Madame 
de Lastayrie, daughter of Madame Lafayette, recounting her mother’s 
life. The extraordinary fortitude, self-sacrifice, and resignation, 
the grace and beauty of these ladies of the Noailles family,—in 
whose veins flowed the noblest blood of the vielle roche,—hardly 
needed their unparalleled misfortunes to give most life-like interest 
to these pages. ; 

We must begin with the Duchesse d’Ayen, the wife of a powerful 
nobleman, holding high office at the court of Louis XVI., the mother 
of five daughters, all closely identified with the Revolution. Married 
early in life, she would appear to have repulsed her husband by a 
too rigid sense of duty,—too uncompromising a piety, qualities 
little acceptable at-any time in married life, but specially so at 
this dissipated, freethinking period. Neglected by the husband 
she had wearied by her mental superiority, she lived much in 
solitude, and with her children, who clung to her throughout their 
lives with a love and a veneration we may admire, but certainly little 
imitate, in these days of juvenile emancipation, when the young are 
so much more considered than the old. She was brought into close 
collision with the agitations of the times, through her two sons-in- 

- law, General Lafayette and the Viscount de Noailles, who both 
advocated republican principles, became members of the National 
Assembly, and were partisans of American independence. 

At first the duchess cordially sympathised with them, but as the 
political horizon darkened, and organised murder, anarchy, and infi- 
delity, usurped the place of law, justice, and religion, her own prin- 
ciples, as well as anxiety for her husband and relatives, opened her 
eyes to the approaching crisis. Then came the terrible 10th of 
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August, when every doubt as to the tendency of the Revolution 
vanished. The duke, who was captain of the king’s guard in 
attendance at the Tuilleries, narrowly escaped death, and was forced 
to fly from France. 

The duchess, with her aged mother, the Maréchale de Noailles, and 
her daughter, the favourite sister of Madame Lafayette,—all the 
other members of her family being in prison or exile,—lived unmo- 
lested until after the execution of the king and queen, when their 
high rank and close connection with the court constituted them 
criminals in the eyes of the revolutionary tribunals. These unhappy 
ladies were among the last victims of the Reign of Terror, being 
guillotined four days previous to the 10th Thermidor, that blessed 
day of general amnesty, which opened the prisons and saved such 
crowds of innocent victims. 

Madame Lafayette traces her mother’s life with a tender sympathy 
that reveals to us her passionate nature. Within her heart were 
depths of love so inexhaustible, that to every call upon her sym- 
pathies, whether as daughter, mother, or wife, she responded by an 
unquestioning devotion and absolute self-abandonment. Educated by 
such a mother, it is not surprising that extreme reserve, and an 
almost exaggerated conscientiousness marked her character. At 
twelve years old she questioned herself on religion so constantly that 
her young mind grew confused, and taught itself to doubt, so that 
when desired to prepare for her first communion she imagined herself 
an unbeliever, and declined. One year after Lafayette was proposed 
to her as a husband. His extreme youth, being then only fourteen, 
his unfinished education, and the vast fortune he possessed, would 
seem to have been considered especial recommendations. 

So thought the Duke d’Ayen, a courtier and a man of the world. 
So did not think his duchess, who exaggerated in her ideas of duty 
and responsibility, viewed these worldly advantages, especially the 
possession of large fortune, as so many dangerous snares and 
temptations. She positively refused her consent, until the charming 
disposition, fascinating manners, and general goodness of the young 
Lafayette, added to the indignant remonstrances of her husband, 
prevailed. Consoled by the promise that the marriage should be 
delayed two years, and that the child-pair should for some time reside 
under her roof, she gave her consent, and the marriage took place. 
Young as she was, Lafayette had entirely possessed himself of her 
heart: that constant heart which was his, and his only, to its last beat. 
“T already felt,” says she, ‘‘ that profound attachment which has 
united us so many years in the tenderest bonds, through all the vicis- 
situdes of our adventurous lives.” Not only did this girl of fourteen 
love, but she loved with a delicacy and a passionate ardour peculiar 
to herself. 
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In 1777 came the American war of independence, and Lafayette’s 
resolve to fight in the republican armies, a decision that taught her 
practically what personal sacrifices the wives of heroes are called 
upon to make,—and what bitter tears wet the laurels of victory. 

When Lafayette’s project was first broached, the Duke d’Ayen, 
considering his daughter’s happiness only, was furious; but the 
duchess, with a juster mind appreciated the magnanimity of her son- 
in-law, and fortified her daughter in bearing the separation. Society 
in those days of unquestioning republicanism applauded Lafayette 
and blamed the duke. ‘‘ Indeed,” says Lord Stormont, then English 
Ambassador at Paris, “if the duke had prevented Lafayette’s 
departure, no one would have been found to marry his other 
daughters.” 

Madame Lafayette, young and enthusiastic, sympathising in the 
cause, and proud of his brilliant achievements, bore this first parting 
almost joyfully. His charming letters sustained her,—letters so 
lover-like and full of ardour that they bring to us, even now, a per- 
fect atmosphere of love. Like Henry VIII. writing to Anne Boleyn, 
he always addresses her as ‘‘ Dearest heart.” 

‘What fears,” says he, “what sorrow, what agitation I feel in 
parting from you. How will you take this voluntary absence ? Will 
you forgive me? or will you love me less? Must I, added to the 
pang of separation, fear that? Alas, it would be too cruel! I 
already pass the weary hours in thinking of my return. Ah, whata 
heavenly moment! How I shall rush to embrace you,—to take you 
by surprise ? Will you be alone, or with our children?” 

After being wounded at the battle of Brandywine he hears of her 
confinement. ‘‘How happy your safety has made me. Dearest 
heart, I must speak of it all through my letter, for I can think of 
nothing else. What rapture to embrace you all,—-the mother and the 
two dear little girls—to make them intercede with you for their 
truant father. 

‘‘Do you imagine I am such a fool as to care for the sex of our 
new child? Weare young enough to have more without a miracle, 
and I have every intention of living, and bearing the honours of my 
own name.” 

He returned, and for a time her joy was complete. But she came 
to find that these transient seasons of bliss were to be bought by long 
intervals of agonised suspense. Plan after plan engaged his atten- 
tion ; indeed, his whole life was at this time employed in arranging 
fresh campaigns to further the republican cause at home and abroad. 

Thus even in his presence there was pain. Her fortitude and sub- 
mission never failed; but, at last, overcome by past emotions and 
present fears, she fell ill, and her life was despaired of. A son was 
now born to them, and soon afterwards Lafayette returned to America. 
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She was now nineteen. Fresh from the charm of his society, 
debilitated by recent illness, with increased experience of the world 
and clearer knowledge of the dangers to which he was exposed, this 
second parting was to her far more intolerable than the first. Nor 
could her worst anticipations have realised the agony of her suspense 
when no letters, no report of the campaign,—that of Virginia,— 
reached her for many months. Still, ever brave and unselfish, she 
concealed her aiarm, as much as possible, from her mother, even 
when hourly expecting to hear of his death. 

After the capture of Lord Cornwallis, when victory declared for 
the Americans, and Lafayette suddenly returned, the intensity of her 
joy was positively dangerous. He could not leave her without causing 
actual illness, a weakness she tried as much as possible to conceal, 
lest such excessive sensibility might annoy him. But Lafayette, who 
read her with the eyes of love, observed and pitied the commotion of 
her spirit, and soothed her with all the tenderness of his manly 
nature. 

Fortunately the peace of 1782 brought some quiet days at a time 
when nature most required repose, and she could for awhile enjoy the 
assurance of his beloved presence. 

In the meantime, the political horizon grew darker and more 
threatening ; the Revolution was at hand, and these quiet days were 
but the awful lull before the tempest. The States-General had 
assembled, and Lafayette, ever foremost in the cause of liberty, 
accepted the command of the national guard. From this moment 
his life, and that of his wife, became identified with public events. 
Entirely sympathising in his liberal opinions, she went with him hand- 
in-hand; admiring and approving his conduct, and sharing his patriotic 
enthusiasm. Of a naturally reserved and gentle disposition, increased 
and fostered by an almost monastic education, she never assumed 
more than a purely domestic position. As the wife of the popular 
general, the idol of the Parisians, she might have rivalled Madame 
Roland, or Madame Tallien in public favour, but she instinctively 
shrank from such noisy triumphs, and contented herself by appearing 
at her husband's side at great ceremonials, and in daily doing the 
honours of his open table. Precisely, however, because she kept aloof 
from the contagion of the times, she early perceived their dangerous 
tendency, drifting no one knew whither. She tells us with touching 
simplicity ‘‘ that although she gloried in all he did, her husband never 
left the house without her feeling that perhaps she had kissed him for 
the last time.” : 

These pages, dedicated to the memory of a domestic saint, do not 
‘profess to recount the progress of the Revolution except in so far as 
absolutely needful to the due appreciation of her character. 

After the return of the king and queen from Varennes, martial law 
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was proclaimed, and the once popular gencral came to be as much 
hated by the fickle mob as he had previously been beloved. On the 
Champs de Mars these wretches swore that they would assassinate 
his wife and bear her head in triumph through Paris. He laid down 
his command and retired into Auvergne with his family. 

They were joined by her mother. For a time, the tranquillity of 
the country, and the delight of re-union, blinded them to the gravity 
of passing events. Fora little time,—and again the deadly Revolution 
clamoured at the door, and broke up that happy household. La- 
fayette left Chavaniac to command one of the armies of defence ; 
and the duchess, suspected and tracked as an aristocrat, was obliged 
to return to Paris. Immediate civil war, the terror of accumulating 
and more cruel personal danger to Lafayette, fears for her children, 
and utter solitude, all united to overwhelm her. But for those 
children, of whom she was the only guardian, she would have 
yielded to his prayers, followed Lafayette, and shared life or death 
with him, as he, less heroic and self-denying, entreated her at once 
to do. Yet, exceeding as was the temptation, she sacrificed her 
longings to his ultimate advantage, and stayed to watch over their 
children, to pay his debts, and to afford no handle for his enemies to 
proclaim that Lafayette had betrayed the republican cause by re- 
moving his family from France. That she did this, and remained 
alone to stand the brunt of the Revolution, has made her, spite of 
herself, a heroine. 

And now she learned that at Sédan a price was put upon his head, 
and that her Lafayette was to be taken, dead or alive, by order of 
the National Assembly ! 

As long as she could think of him safe and unhurt all other trials 
were endurable, or but painful details through which she could con- 
fidently tread with cautious yet firm footsteps. That she loved her 
children is testified by the love they bore her; but to suppose that 
they ever rivalled their father in her heart is to misapprehend the 
whole bent of her character. 

On the 10th of September, 1792, Chavaniac was invested by 
troops, and she was summoned by decree of the Committee of Public 
Safety to proceed with her children to Paris. While reading the 
letter from Roland, Minister of the Interior, urging the immediate 
execution of these orders, her eldest daughter, Anastasie, escaping 
from the room where she with her young sisters had been shut up 
for safety, came to where her mother stood surrounded by the com- 
missioners, and throwing herself into her arms declared ‘that she 
would neither be hidden nor would she leave her.” 

A prisoner in the midst of soldiers who made the murder of aris- 
tocrats their boast, Madame Lafayette and Anastasie arrived at Puy, 
the capital of the department. 
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From one moment to another they might be massacred as 
other prisoners had been a few hours‘ before; but no idea of fear 
seems to have troubled either the mother or the child. They only 
thought of Lafayette. ‘If your father,” said she to Anastasie, 
“knew where we were, he would be very uneasy; but he would 
praise you.” 

A few stones were thrown at them as they entered the town, 
otherwise they arrived unmolested. The authorities immediately 
assembled to interrogate them, and Madame Lafayette, with the calm 
of genuine courage, thus addressed them :— 

‘You gentlemen are acting on the orders of M. Roland; I, on 
the contrary, submit myself to yours, and constitute myself your 
prisoner. Let the letters of my husband in your possession be read 
aloud. I entirely agree with them, and they constitute my best 
defence. To hear these letters read will fortify and console me. Let 
me also entreat you to have them copied, and allow me to retain 
the copies, for the truth is not always spoken at the National 
Assembly.” 

So ably did she plead her cause that the authorities transmitted 
her petition to be a prisoner on parole at Chavaniae to Paris. 
Roland, after some delay, consented. But the department proposed 
that six soldiers should maintain a constant surveillance. .‘If 
soldiers are placed at my door,” said Madame Lafayette, ‘‘I with- 
draw my parole. Choose between them and my word. I do not 
blame you for doubting me. I have not, like my husband, had the 
opportunities of publicly proving that I am as good a patriot as he ; 
but you must at least allow me to believe in my own loyalty, and not 
ask me to barter it with bayonets.” 

Subsequent intelligence led her to repent the pertinacity with 
which she had insisted on a parole being accepted. Lafayette’s 
position was most alarming. Far from being safe and free, as she 
had imagined, he was a prisoner of the allied powers at Spandau. 
‘Let me on my knees,” she wrote to Roland at this time, ‘‘ implore 
you to free me from parole, and let me join my husband. I will not 
enter into the general question of the barbarity of making women 
hostages, but I ask you to consider its utter futility.” She also 
addressed a passionate appeal to Washington to use his influence to 
allow Lafayette to go to America :—‘‘If his family may accompany 
him his joy will be unspeakable ; but, if we should raise any obstacle 
to his freedom, we implore you to think only of him.” 

No immediate result followed these applications ; but Roland,—at 
heart a humane man, —touched by her letters, liberated her from 
parole. Still,—as a ci-devant noble,—she was under the closest sur- 
veillance. 

Although Lafayette was a prisoner of the enemies of France, the 
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revolutionary committee, with illogical cruelty, persisted in consider- 
ing him as a voluntary emigrant, and applying to his wife and family 
the penalties of that position. On the 18th Brumaire, Madame 
Lafayette received certain information of her immediate arrest. On 
the evening of the next day the officers of the revolutionary tribunal 
arrived at the Chiteau of Chavaniac. 

All her family gathered round her while the arrest was read. 

‘* Citizen,”’ said that same Anastasie, worthy daughter of an heroic 
race, “‘are daughters prevented from following their mother?” 

‘*Yes, mademoiselle,”’ replied the commissioner, ‘ they are.’ 
Anastasie was then sixteen. 

At this moment of inevitable separation the mother forgot herself 
in care for her children. She affected to treat the whole as a mistake, 
and assured them that she should soon be released. And so they 
parted. 

Arrived at the prisons of Brioude, she learnt the arrest of her 
grandmother, the aged Maréchale de Noailles; of her mother, the 
Duchesse d’Ayen ; and of her sister, Madame de Noailles. An order 
came almost immediately for her transfer to Paris. A last interview 
with her children was permitted, when she solemnly charged them, in 
case of her execution. She wrote afterwards to her children :—‘* My 
life and my reason were preserved to me. Do not regret that I was 
alone. God kept me from rebellion against him, but I could not 
have borne any human consolation.’”’ So absorbed was she in grief, 
that, for the first and only time in her life, Lafayette was forgotten. 
**T longed,” said she, ‘to die. To have followed those dear footsteps 
to the grave would have turned into sweetness each ghastly detail of 
final agony.” 

From La Force she was sent to Plessis. All the other prisoners 
had been immediately liberated, but difficulties arose respecting her- 
self. For a time she was too utterly overwhelmed to make any effort 
for freedom. But when the deputies, Bourdon and Legendre, visited 
Plessis, and the name of Lafayette,—‘‘a traitor to his country,’’-—was 
forbidden to be uttered, and his wife, as bearing so dangerous a patro- 
nymic, was condemned to remain a prisoner, the public insult to her 
husband roused her from this mental torpor. Once more her heart 
glowed within her at the thought of liberty, and of Lafayette; and 
she remembered her children, utterly dependent on her energy and 
affection. : 

Meanwhile, friends were working for her release ; and through the 
interest of Munroe, the American minister, she was set free. Her 
first act was to endeavour to obtain a passport to join Lafayette. 
She committed her son, George, to Munroe’s care, to be sent to 
America for education, under the guardianship of Washington, 
Lafayette’s warmest and oldest friend. This done, she started for 
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Chavaniac. Her daughters, with the valiant Anastasie, met her at 
Clermont, and received her as one miraculously rescued from the 
grave. A few days were spent arranging necessary affairs, after 
which the whole party started for Paris. To fly to Lafayette was 
their sole desire. Surely, in the annals of all history, never was 
man so adored ! 

Time and interest were needed to gain permission to emigrate; and 
the energetic wife, thoroughly awake from her trance of sorrow, set 
herself to arrange her inheritance at Fontenoy and Lagrange,—their 
ultimate home,—fallen to her by the death of her relatives. Her 
activity of mind and body were incredible. She went and came inces- 
santly, superintended everything, overcame all difficulties. Each 
obstacle removed was a step on the road to Lafayette, and hope and 
joy urged and sustained her. 

“It was not alone her following me to the fortress of Olmiitz,” 
said Lafayette, speaking of this period after her death, ‘* ‘on the wings 
of love and duty,’ as Charles Fox said; but it was her indomptable 
courage in not leaving France until she had settled everything,—paid 
my debts, and arranged my affairs, as well as sending our son George 
to America. It was her noble imprudence in thus remaining in 
France, the only woman compromised by her name who did not 
change it. Never did she, ordinarily so indulgent to party feelings 
and prejudices,—standing, as she did, so long under the shadow of the 
seaffold,—allow a hostile remark upon me to remain unanswered. 
She never lost an opportunity of declaring that my principles were her 
own. Never did she present a petition or make a declaration that she 
did not glory in signing it with my name, as ‘‘ La femme Lafayette.” 

At length the much-longed-for passport was obtained, made out for 
Vienna undcr an assumed name. Powerful interest procured her an 
audience of the emperor, who received her so graciously that he 
not only gave her permission to join Lafayette at Olmiitz, but assured 
her that every indulgence she might require would be granted at once, 
by personal application to himself. Alas! poor loving woman! how 
soon she came to know the truth of the words, ‘‘ Put not thy trust in 
princes.” 

On the Ist October, 1795, they first saw the walls of Olmiitz. 
Madame Lafayette fainted from execssive emotion, then broke forth 
in a solemn thanksgiving that her fondest hopes and constant prayers 
had been mercifully realised. Soon the massive fortress doors opened 
to receive them,—they traversed the long damp galleries leading to 
the cell of the husband and the father. 

Within sat Lafayette, utterly unconscious of their arrival. He 
had been three years a prisoner, and had received neither letter nor 
message. The door was unbarred, and wife and children flung them- 
selves into his arms! 
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In the first transports, all was forgotten save the eestasy of actual 
tangible presence. Some hours passed thus; but when night closed 
in, and the girls were laid in their little prison beds in an adjoining 
cell, the husband and wife, sitting side by side, began to question the 
past. Lafayette was frightfully changed. He knew that there had 
been massacres,—a Reign of Terror in France: he dared ask no 
question. Little by little his wife broke each horrible incident to 
him, and the violent deaths of her family, whom he had loved as his 
own. 

And now the prison life began. The mother and young daughters, 
voluntary prisoners, spite of the gracious promises of the Emperor, 
were allowed no exercise ; they could write no letters, save under the 
eye of the gaolers ; their money was taken from them, and they were 
forbidden to attend mass. All the household work was done by 
themselves ; they swept their rooms, made the beds, mended their 
clothes, and eat with their fingers. 

‘My mother,” says her daughter, Madame de Lastayrie, “was 
supremely happy. If it be remembered that from the age of fourteen 
her passion for my father had absorbed her life, what she had suffered 
from his long and frequent absence, his incessant occupations, the 
dangers to which he was continually exposed, how she had passed 
the last three years without hope of ever seeing him again, to possess 
and to hold the object of so much love anywhere was to her a daily 
and hourly bliss no surroundings could diminish. She marvelled at 
her own capacity for happiness; she reproached herself for the 
fulness of her content, he being a prisoner.” 

But in spite of this ‘‘supreme content’ with the husband of her 
love,—the hero of her life,—nature rebelled, and her health failed. 
After her previous life of motion and excitement, without exercise 
or wholesome food, illness came, alas! to remind her that she was 
mortal. All possibility of consulting a physician at Vienna was denied 
her. ‘If she left Olmiitz she could never return!” so to live or to 
die she stayed. Her illness rapidly increased; she could neither 
move her hands nor her feet. Low fever setin. Forecleven months 
did she thus suffer; yet so serene and happy was she, that it was 
impossible to believe in any danger. In the breaks of this illness she 
wrote on the margin of some books they had brought, with a tooth- 
pick, in Indian ink, the account of her mother’s life, now published 
with her own. 

When the household work was done, and the cell swept and gar- 
nished by the loving girls, Anastasie made shoes for her father, who 
read aloud to them in the evening with that musical voice that had so 
often stilled and fascinated the Parisian mob. Thus passed twenty 
months’ captivity. 

Buonaparte, at ihe peace of Campo Formio, insisted on the freedom 
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of the prisoners of Olmiitz. After five years Lafayette was free. 
Madame Lafayette, too, began to rally as soon as they were free, and 
established in the house of a friend at Witmold, near Hamburg. 
Here her husband's friends and partisans rallied round him, George 
arrived from America, and, after years of long and patient endurance, 
she possessed all her treasures. 

Oue more act of public life remained to be done by this unconscious 
heroine. Lafayette was still proseribed, and she must liberate him. 
Leaving him in Holland, she set out for Paris, in order to observe the 
political feeling in the capital after the 18th Brumaire. From what 
she saw she advised him to join her without waiting for any permis- 
sion, and, confiding in her judgment, he came to Paris. This unau- 
thorised act gravely offended the First Consul. He was so incensed, 
that he would not allow himself to be addressed on the subject. In 
this moment of alarm, Madame Lafayette solicited and obtained an 
audience. She pleaded her husband's cause, arguing that he could 
not justly be considered either as an exile or an emigrant, and was 
not therefore subject to the laws affecting them. She recalled his 
patriotism, his valour, his sincerity: she spoke warmly, but with 
diseretion. Buonaparte listened attentively; he was favourably 
impressed. Detesting the doctrinaire woman of the period, political 
intriguantes like Madame de Staél, he respected and admired this 
legitimate display of feminine eloquence and courage. ‘‘ Madame,” 
said he, ‘*I am charmed to have made your acquaintance. You have 
spoken admirably ; but you are entirely ignorant of public affairs.”’ 

Lafayette was, however, permitted to remain in France, and the 
re-united family settled at Lagrange, near Brie. Here the permanent 
repose Madame Lafayette so much needed was granted. Here she 
covld unreservedly indulge the supreme passion of her life. She 
sought nothing beyond,—transported into ideal scenes created by her 
fancy. But the last seene was at hand. 

‘‘We soon felt that her summons had come, and that no skill 
could save her,” wrote Lafayette, after her death. ‘‘The evening 
that she became delirious she said to me, ‘If I am going to another 
home, you know I shall only think of you. Whatever it may cost 
me to leave you, I would gladly sacrifice my life to ensure your 
eternal happiness.’ It seemed as if love for me was stronger than 
disease,—that it conquered it. Even when this angelic creature was, 
as it were, already dead, when the coldness of death had frozen her 
limbs, some warmth and conscientiousness still remained in the hand 
Iclasped in mine. Perhaps had she been conscious, her passionate 
love might not have found such abundant utterance. 

‘‘ She had no fear of death; her religion was all faith and hope; 
she had fulfilled every duty of religion; she believed the sincere and 
virtuous of all creeds would be saved. ‘I know not,’ she used to 
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say, ‘ what will happen at their death ; but God will provide. They 
will be saved.’ 

‘‘ During an interval of reason she exclaimed, ‘ How I thank God 
that my ardent love to you was a duty! How happy I have been! 
What a privilege to have been your wife!’ 

** When I spoke of my own tenderness for her,—‘ Yes ; it is true ; 
yes. Repeat that once more. It is delightful. If you think I did 
not love you enough in return, it is because God gave me no greater 
power of love. I love you!’ she repeated ; ‘I love you passionately ! 
—as @ woman,—as a Christian,—body and soul!’ 

** All the scenes of her life passed before her. She repeated with 
infinite emotion the Canticle of Tobias she had recited on first 
secing the towers of Olmiitz; she recalled her secret tears at my 
departure for America,—hid that her parents might not blame me. 
‘Ah!’ cried she, ‘for six more such years at Lagrange! But I am 
dying. Have I ever offended you? Have I been a loving wife ?’ 
‘Yes, yes, surely.’ ‘Then bless me, and promise ever while you live 
to think of me as you do now.’ ‘Bless me also,’ said I; and she 
did so, for the first and last time. 

‘‘The day of her death we trembled to hear her say, ‘To-day I 
shall see my mother.’ ‘ When her sister for a few moments seated 
herself beside her, I own that I felt my conjugal affection crossed by 
a sentiment of jealousy for the only time. I passionately longed to 
occupy her exclusively. I wanted all her looks, all her thoughts. She 
also seemed impatient for me to take my old place again. When I 
had done so, she took my hand in hers, and softly whispered to me, 
‘Tam all yours.’ 

‘Those were her last words. 

‘¢ We stood about her bed, moved into the centre of the room,—we 
all knelt round it, watching each breath she drew. Without any 
suffering, with a heavenly smile on her face, still holding my hand, 
this angel of tenderness and love ceased to live.” 
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Tne Committee of the “ Guild of Literature and Art” have resolved 
to sell the three houses which they erected a few years ago on the 
Knebworth estate, and to apply the proceeds in small pensions to 
decayed artists and men of letters. 

Lord Lytton and Mr. Dickens deserve all credit for their good 
intentions in building these houses; but the result has proved that 
artists and literary men have either failed to appreciate the endeavour 
thus made to do them service, or have been disinclined to accept a 
residence rent free at such a distance from their work, without an 
allowance for furnishing and keeping it up. To many, also, the 
separation from old associations, and the necessity of living upon one 
spot with others of perhaps uncongenial tastes, may have been still 
greater objections. 

The determination, therefore, of the Guild Committee to sell the 
property and convert the proceeds into a Pension Fund, is one of 
which the wisdom will be recognised by every one who knows the 
inner life of working literary men and artists in London; while it is, 
at the same time, a strong testimony to the truth of the principle that 
no charities, save hospitals for the sick, asylums for children, and 
schools, are justified in dabbling in bricks and mortar. 

When the Government of the day remodelled the arrangements of 
Greenwich Hospital, and allowed the pensioners to commute the 
board and lodging they had received within the walls of the institution 
for a fixed annual payment, with the privilege of living where they 
pleased, they set an example which may be followed with advantage 
by many other charitable institutions. The system of collecting 
large numbers of objects of charity within the walls of hospitals or 
asylums specially erected for their reception, is sanctioned by a 
respectable antiquity, dating from monastic timer. Many reasons 
could be adduced to justify the system at the time of its adoption, 
and possibly for many generations subsequently ; but, as the world has 
advanced, mankind has formed fresh habits of social and domestic 
life, and it needs but little reflection to see that a system which has 
been found practically obsolete in a great national establishment like 
Greenwich Hospital must be equally out of date in many other 
institutions created by voluntary subscriptions or by private munifi- 
cence,—whether they be called asylums, colleges, retreats, or alms- 
houses. 
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It is well known to all connected with those great City Companies 
which have erected asylums for the decayed members of the craft, that 
the sum required to keep the buildings in repair and meet establishment 
charges would suffice to maintain hundreds of additional members be- 
yond the walls. It is seareely possible to pass through any suburb of 
London without observing, in one or other of the principal thorough- 
fares, a building which has evidently been erected with the special 
view of attracting notice, either by its style of architecture, or by its mag- 
nitude, or by both, and of thereby becoming a standing testimony to the 
wealth of the body whose name it bears ; but, like all other ostenta- 
tion in bricks and mortar, the asylum soon proves to be a costly burden. 
Every year brings fresh expenses in restorations and repairs, in 
addition to the permanent charges in the shape of rates, taxes, and 
the general cost of maintenance and service ; while the inmates who 
are the objects of this expenditure, so far from feeling at home within 
its walls, are lamenting their enforced absence from the relatives and 
friends from whose society they have been separated. This separation 
is most keenly felt in the asylums for men, who have painful reasons 
for asking if that is really a Christian charity which feeds the body 
while it starves the heart. The sorrows of old men when withdrawn, 
in infirmity and sickness, from the comforting and tender care of 
female relatives, has never been sufliciently estimated; and the 
absence of the gentle influence which women exercise on the lives of 
men may be the cause of many of the outbursts of discontent and 
irritability which occur from time to time in all institutions for the 
reception of men only. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous instance of 2 charitable foundation 
of this kind to be found in England is that of the ‘ Poor Brothers ” 
of the Charterhouse. By the statutes of Sutton’s foundation there 
are eighty Brothers, clected by the sixteen Governors in turn. Each 
Brother is provided with separate apartments, a few articles of 
ordinary furniture, coals, and candles. His breakfast is served in his 
own rooms by the ‘“‘nurse”’ appointed to keep them clean and light 
the fires ; he is required to dine with the other Brothers in a common 
hall; and he receives a money allowance of £36 a year, paid 
quarterly, with an extra guinea a week in the month of August if he 
leaves the House during the annual holidays. It would be difficult, 
withoni an exaraination of the books, to ascertain precisely the cost 
of lodging ap2 maintaining these cighty Brothers ; but it is not at all 
difficult io estimate the value which they would attach to the Poor 
Brothership if the cost of their maintenance in the house were added 
to their allowance cf £36 a year, and they were allowed to live with 
their families or friends. In some few eases of chronic disease, where 
residence on the south coast or warm sea-bathing has been prescribed 
by the medical officer, the authorities have adopted this principle by 
permitting a Brother to be non-resident, making him an allowance 
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of £60 or upwards, according to circumstances, as compensation 
for his board and lodging within the walls. The manner in which 
this boon, in spite of the illness which has made it necessary, has 
always been prized by those to whom it has been granted, is a 
striking proof of the satisfaction which a similar concession would 
diffuse through the whole community. The common idea that daily 
association tends to promote friendly feelings and social intercourse 
among the inmates of asylums has been disproved by the experience 
of this very institution. About the year 1842 the Prince Consort 
conceived the idea of conferring all the royal nominations to the Poor 
Brothership on men of letters and science to whom a fixed pro- 
vision, valued in round numbers at about £80 per annum, might be 
acceptable. Several persons who were well known, either personally 
or by their works, to the literary and scientific circles of London and 
Edinburgh, were accordingly selected with care, and duly admitted 
on the nomination of the Queen and the Prince Consort. Among 
them were men who, from their previous habits of life, would probably 
have chafed against any system involving regularity and discipline, 
however gently it might have been administered ;—men whose good 
opinion of themselves was by no means lessened by their long con- 
nection with the press and by the facility which that connection gave 
them of rushing on all occasions into print. It was not long, there- 
fore, before the peace of the master was disturbed by the rumblings 
of an impending storm. In former times his great ability as an 
administrator had sufficed to keep all such movements under control 
within the limits of the house; but the promoters of this literary 
rebellion opened fire in the columns of the weekly papers, not only 
upon his authority, but upon the rules and traditions of the institution 
itself. If all the malcontents had united, the effect, doubtless, would 
have been considerable, but so great was the jealousy and dislike 
which existed between them that several of the ablest in their ranks 
refused to act in concert, and wasted their strength by carrying on a 
desultory sort of guerilla warfare on their own account, in the shape 
of pamphlets or letters to the newspapers. The result was that 
while one complained of the food, another complained of the lighting, 
another of the nurses, another of the master, another of the preacher, 
and so on. It was, therefore, impossible to collect from any one 
section of the insurgents a clear and consistent statement of the 
general grievances. The discontent, however, went on increasing, 
and at last became so loud that the late Sir Charles Phipps consented, 
on behalf of the Prince Consort, to reccive two of the Brothers at 
Buckingham Palace, in order to ascertain from their own lips what 
the real grievances were, and what measures were necessary to redress 
them. Of the two Brothers selected for this purpose one was a 
veteran dramatist, whose plays were well known in the London and 
provincial theatres, and whom the afiliction of blindness had made 
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peculiarly alive to the various defects in the domestic arrangements, 
which were not likely to be so keenly felt by men in the full posses- 
sion of their sight. The other was a man of refined taste and morbid 
sensibility, who had for many years held an official position which 
brought him into ecntact with the intellectual classes of society, and 
who had in early life published some volumes of poctry on sacred 
subjects, and other works, including a critical dissertation on some of 
Lord Byron’s works, which were thought worthy of respectful notice 
in Moore’s Life of the Poet. When these two gentlemen were 
informed that they had been selected to go to the palace, and state 
the case of the discontented Brothers, they refused to be seen to- 
gether. The dramatist expressed his contempt for a writer of religious 
poetry which would not sell; while the poet returned the compliment 
with interest by declining any association with a writer of plays fit 
only for the stage of the Surrey or the Victoria. They had never 
spoken to each other in the house; and, as they peremptorily refused 
to go together to the palace, Sir Charles Phipps was obliged to 
receive them at different hours. 

Other instances of the jealousies and distaste for social intercourse, 
where men who have passed their lives in similar pursuits are shut up 
together in one spot, might be adduced from the same foundation ; 
and it is no secret that the same feelings prevail in a professional 
college not many miles from London, in some of the diocesan colleges 
for the widows of clergymen, and in many similar institutions 
throughout the country. In these instances, while the inmates find 
it irksome to be tied down during the last years of existence to one 
spot, with nothing to break the monotony of daily life, they find it 
still more so to be condemned to daily association with the same people, 
the majority of whom may be dissimilar in tastes and habits, and but 
little qualified for the making of friendships. A striking instance of 
the unwillingness of men of advanced age to sever themselves from their 
old associations was afforded by the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, 
when its “ Retreat”’ at Abbots’ Langley was first opened. Every 
traveller on the London and North-Western Railway is familiar with 
the red-brick gables of the building erected there on the land munifi- 
cently given by the late Mr. John Dickinson; but few know how 
great a difficulty was experienced in finding occupants for it. There 
was no lack of persons eligible for its benefits; but men whose chief 
delight had been to visit “‘the Row” on ‘magazine nights,” or to 
stroll into the shops of friendly booksellers and chat over old times, 
were unwilling to go down to Hertfordshire, and live so far away 
from their friends and relatives. 

Another objection to the principle of tying down people to one spot 
is that of climate. Many asylums and colleges are built in places 
which can under no circumstances be suitable to the health of all 
their inmates. Of this the Huggins’ College, at Northfleet, one 
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apparently of the most eligible of its kind for educated people of the 
middle class, has recently supplied us with an example. In that 
college each inmate has a separate house of four rooms, free of rent 
and taxes, with an allowance of fifty guineas a year and some minor 
advantages. The college is more sought for than the Chartcrhouse, 
not only because the money allowance is larger, but also because 
there is no compulsory attendance at daily service in chapel, no 
necessity of dining in a common-hall, or wearing a distinctive dress 
in hall and chapel. As there are fewer rules affecting the discipline of 
the inmates, and as those rules are of a more modern character than 
those of the Charterhouse, there is more personal independence ; and 
the inmates, having no duties to be discharged officially, have their 
entire time at their own disposal,—a consideration which would seem 
to make the college peculiarly eligible to men of letters who are not 
too old to increase their incomes by literary work. It is not many 
months since a literary man, sixty-eight years of age, and well known 
in connection with the weekly press and with various branches of 
useful literature, was nominated to this college, without solicitation, 
by an illustrious personage to whom his merits had been made 
known. He immediately removed his furniture and his library to 
Northfleet, and arranged his books for a new literary campaign. But 
before he had been many months in residence, the north-east wind, 
charged with the moisture of the Essex marshes, brought on an 
attack of bronchitis of so dangerous a type, that the resident medical 
officer declared that Northfleet was too exposed a place for him to 
live in, and that another attack of the same kind might be fatal. He 
had consequently no alternative but to resign the nomination which 
had been so honourably conferred upon him,—to forego all the 
advantages of the charity,—and to defray, as he best could, the 
expenses he had incurred in his removal from London. 

We have already mentioned hospitals for the sick and asylums for 
children among the exceptions to the rule we would lay down that 
the entire resources of a charity should be expended on flesh and 
blood, and nothing wasted on bricks and mortar. Though the 
reasons for these exceptions are sufficiently obvious, it is well 
known that within the last few years some of the ablest men in 
the medical profession have condemned the collection of large 
numbers of medical and surgical cases in one building. It is 
also well known that the relative mortality in the cottage hospitals 
which have been opened in many country districts has been less 
than that in the great hospitals in towns ; and that in the most 
recent example of hospital architecture on a large scale which has 
occurred in our time,—that of the new St. Thomas’s,—the whole 
building has been constructed. in blocks for the express purpose of 
separating the living masses of disease and suffering as much as 
possible from each other. With regard to children, also, the pro- 
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vincial papers have recently told us of the success which has attended 
the proceedings of some country boards of guardians who have broken 
up the children’s wards in the workhouses under their control, and 
placed the children at board with respectable people in the neighbour- 
hood. It has been proved that children so put out enjoy better 
health and cost less than they do when shut up in town workhouses, 
—to say nothing of the moral influences which the discharge of the 
common dutics of daily life in a well-ordered family, however poor, 
are calculated to produce. The tendency, in fact, of all modern 
arrangements for the relief of distress is to deal, as far as may be, 
with each case separately and to avoid concentration. As to the 
special asylums, under which term we class all those which have 
been erected by particular trades for the reception of their own 
members, we desire to speak with all respect of so praiseworthy an 
effort to mitigate the reverses and soothe the old age of men who 
commenced business perhaps with as fair a prospect as those who 
have gained the highest prizes in the battle of life. Nor are we 
unmindful that most of these trade asylums have been the work of 
benefit societies, and that the inmates have acquired by their own 
subscriptions a claim to election. But it is well known that many of 
them are burdened with building debts, for the reduction of which it 
is necessary to rely on the profits of annual dinners, fancy fairs, balls, 
bazaars, or some other of the many devices by which money can be 
extracted from the pockets of the dii majores of the craft. We believe 
that if these trades were to follow the example of the guild, and sell 
their asylums by public auction, and convert the proceeds into a 
pension fund, they would at once be relieved of debt and be in a 
position to do more good than they will ever be able to accomplish 
under their present system. In many eases, and especially in those 
where the asylums have been erected in crowded suburbs like 
Hackney, Islington, and Hampstead, the value of land has increased 
to so great an extent that a large profit might safely be predicted 
from the sale of the sites; and there is no doubt that the general 
public, which has usually been indifferent to appeals for paying-off 
the building debts of charities, would liberally assist any well- 
devised scheme for applying the funds of trade asylums to the 
relief of their decaved members in the form of pensions, unclogged 
with any conditions as to locality or residence. 

The general question may be tested from another point of view 
by considering the consequences which would ensue if the existing 
societies which now grant assistance in the shape of pensions 
were to appropriate a part of their income to the erection of alms- 
houses. The two largest pension charities in England are the 
Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy and the National Benevolent 
Institution. The former, which is upwards of two centuries old, and 
derives its income from investments and realised property, expends 
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about £15,000 a year in pensions varying from £15 to £25 to the 
widows and aged daughters of clergymen. The latter, which is 
dependent chiefly on annual subscriptions, expends about £7,000 a 
year in pensions of from £20 to £30 to persons who have been 
engaged in professional pursuits, or in the higher departments of 
trade, their widows and orphans. The pensioners of both institu- 
tions are allowed to reside where they please, and the pensions 
are transmitted at stated times cither through the clergy or through 
certain honorary oflicers who are, from their local knowledge, able to 
guard the charities from imposition. Let us suppose that the Court 
of Assistants of the Sons of the Clergy and the Committee of the 
National Benevolent were suddenly to determine on a change of 
system, and were to erect in the suburbs of the metropolis asylums 
or colleges for the reception of their pensioners, and to require these 
poor ladies and gentlemen to remove to London and reside in the 
apartments assigned to them. The first result of such a change, 
so far as the institutions themselves are concerned, would be the 
absorption of a large portion of the pension fund of £15,000 in the 
one case, and of £7,000 in the other, in the cost of the buildings and 
the expenses of keeping them up; while as regards the pensioners 
themselves, the first intimation of the change would be like a 
summons to another world. The number of widows and aged 
daughters now recciving pensions from the Sons of the Clergy 
exceeds seven hundred; the number of the male and female 
pensioners of the National Benevolent is upwards of three hundred. 
Of these thousand persons not more, probably, than a tenth reside 
in London. The others are scattered over the kingdom, living 
wherever they find it most convenient to do so for the sake of 
health or family ties, and usually preferring the localities in which 
their previous lives have been passed. They there receive their 
pensions through the appointed agents without humiliation and with 
all possible privacy, and are able, by their local experience, to 
manage their little incomes far more economically than they could 
be managed by any institution whatever. In many cases an aged 
pensioner finds a home in the family of a married son or daughter 
who is able, with the aid of the pension, to maintain a father ora 
mother in modest comfort ; in others, a single woman is enabled by 
the pension to open a small school among the people to whom she is 
known, or to add to her income by some light occupation. To 
compel such pensioners to enter an asylum in the neighbourhood of 
London would be to break up their homes, to separate them for the 
rest of their lives from the kindred who constitute the last link which 
binds them to the world, and to substitute for those home circles 
which so often supply us with touching examples of the charities of 
life, the formality and routine which are inseparable from the arrange- 
ments of an asylum, however well it may be managed. But happily 
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no such change is likely to be attempted. The pension system has 
been found by both institutions to be the best and most economical 
means of assisting persons who have moved in the educated classes of 
society, and there is no probability that it will be superseded in either 
ease by any speculative experiments in bricks and mortar. 

While we admit that many of the existing asylums are conducted 
with due regard to the feelings of the inmates, and while we 
cheerfully acknowledge the readiness and liberality which the 
governors of such great foundations as the Charterhouse have 
shown in removing, as far as possible, all causes of complaint, 
we regard them as examples to be avoided rather than be followed 
by other charities. And we venture to hope that the old idea that 
large numbers of human beings can be made happy by being con- 
gregated on one spot without reference to their previous habits, their 
peculiar idiosyncrasics, and their physical constitutions, will ultimately 
be discarded as one of the fallacies of a past age, which was too 
ignorant or too indifferent to give to charity any other form than that 
of the almshouse or the workhouse. 





A FEW NOTES ON THE LAST BUT ONE OF THE 
(ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. 


-2— 


For the last three hundred years the most active portion of the world 
has paid but small attention to those great and venerable gatherings 
of the Fathers of the Christian Church, which once occupied so large 
a part of the thoughts of men, and had so important a share in the 
shaping of modern civilisation. And when Europe was startled by 
the tidings that a new Ccumenical Council was to be held at Rome, 
it had pretty well forgotten what manner of thing an Gicumenical 
Council was, and all the story of that latest of former councils, whose 
labours the present meeting is called on to resume. A writer in an 
Italian newspaper, which had been suppressed for some twenty years 
previous to the beginning of the late revolution, began the first article 
of his resuscitated paper, when the complexion of the times permitted 
him to resume his task, with the words, ‘‘ As we remarked in our last 
number . . .. ,” thus ignoring the period of his enforced hyberna- 
tion, and insinuating that the world had by no means learned, in the 
interval, the lessons which he still wished to teach it. Rome seems 
disposed in many respects to take up its (Ecumenical work in a 
similar spirit. And it may not be amiss, therefore, to throw together 
a few short notes of the nature and scope and modus operandi of that 
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other once-celebrated assembly, and of the state of things ecclesiastical 
at the point to which it brought them. 

‘‘(Ecumenical,” as the dictionaries and all the newspapers have 
recently told us, means “ universal.” But it means something more 
than this. A council might fairly be called a universal council in 
which the universal Church was represented. But the term ecumenical, - 
being derived from a Greek word signifying ‘“ inhabited,” implies 
that the meeting to which the epithet is applied is gathered from all 
inhabited parts of the globe, and involves, therefore, 2 false pretence 
thoroughly characteristic of the ecclesiastical spirit. From the time 
when the first (Ecumenical Council was held at Nicea, in the year 
825, up to the Council of Trent, which met on the 7th of January, 
1546, the appellation “‘ ecumenical * became gradually less and less 
asham; but, from the meeting at Trent in 1546 to the meeting at 
Rome in 1869,—during which interval no Gcumenical Council was 
ever called or held,—the title in question was rapidly becoming less 
and less applicable to any possible council. 

But things change more rapidly than names ; and Rome, if she held 
a council at all, could hardly be expected to abandon the old phrase 
as a homage to fact. 

The first notable difference to be observed between the conditions 
under which the last council was held, and those which characterise 
the present meeting, is that the former would never have been held 
if the Popes of that day could have found it possible to go on without 
it, whereas the present meeting would never have taken place if the 
best and wisest counsellors of Pope Pius IX. could have induced him 
to refrain from summoning it. 

Nothing can be more contrasted with this than the state of things 
at the time when the Council of Trent assembled. 

During the whole of the Pontificate of Clement VII., which began 
in 1523 and ended in 1534, the grievous need of such a remedy for 
the evils under which the Church was suffering had been strongly 
felt, and the convocation of a council had been earnestly ealled for by 
all the best and wisest of those who had the welfare of the Church at 
heart. But Clement would not hear of it! ‘The most constant and 
unchanging preoccupation of the Pontiff during the eleven years of 
- his reign was to stave it off and avoid it. Rome and ‘all that it 
inherited’ had already reached a state of things in which no possible 
measure of reform, in any of the departments that so urgently re- 
quired it, could be effected without fatal injury to very numerous and 
important personal interests. And the Pope himself had his own 
reasons for being especially afraid of any such assembly. His own 
election to the chair of St. Peter had been uncanonical, not only 
because it had been deeply stained by simony, but because of 
Clement’s illegitimate birth. And he had reason to know that he had 
enemies, who, if the council once assembled, would take care that 
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these points at all events should be among the abuses to be first 
looked into.. 

Paul III., the Farnese Pope, who succeeded him, and reigned from 
1534 to 1549, was in a better position in these respects to face a 
council. There was no personal objection to his eligibility to the 
Pontificate ; and the conclave which elected him had been more 
unanimous, and had acted more spontaneously, than any which had 
been known for very many years. 

For all that, Paul ILI. did not like the idea of a council more than 
most of his predecessors had done. Popes in general, whatever 
other virtues they may have lacked, have been very prudent men. 
**Quieta non movere!” is an eminently papal maxim; which the 
present Pope is perhaps the first in the long line of successors of 
St. Peter to set at nought! Pope Paul III. would fain have let the 
council alone, if he could have done so. His unwillingness to convoke 
it may be seen in the fact that, though he ascended the papal throne 
in 1534, the council did not meet till 1545. 

In fact it could be deferred no longer. Rome was at that time 
enormously rich. All the innumerable offices held by the army of 
prelates who flocked thither, as crows to a carcass, gave, in one way 
or another, a title to some share of the vast and unceasing inilux of 
gold, which the grossest abuses of the Church drew to the Eternal 
City from all parts of Christendom. Dispensations and indulgences 
were the two great sources of this wealth. And whatever may have 
been the ease in earlicr ages, when men thought less about such 
matters, and when the abuses had been less flagrant, nobody in the 
middle of the sixteenth century had any doubt at all, that these 
two things,—dispensations and indulgences,—had been the principal 
agents in turning Christianity into a sysiem, which had no whit any 
greater tendency to regulate or improve the morals of the world than 
the old paganism which it had superseded, and in bringing about a 
condition of the popular mind in Europe, which gravely threatened 
the very existence of the Church. Nobody doubted accordingly that 
the forthcoming council must deal with these things among the first 
of the subjects calling for its attention. And the alarm among all 
classes in Rome was great. 

The men who were chiefly enriched by the disgraceful trade in 
dispensatious and indulgenecs were, as was natural to suppose, by no 
means the sort of men to care much for the spiritual welfare of the 
Church, especially when that seemed to be opposed to theiz own 
private interests. They were, for the most part, men who added greatly 
to the dangers which threatened the Church by the scandal of their 
lives and the wholly unclerical uses to which they put their ill-gained 
wealth. The whole force and influence of the Papal Court, therefore, 
was used to the utmost to raise impediments to the council, and, at all 
events, put off the evil day of its assembling. 
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The Pope, Paul III., though well aware of the sea of troubles of 
which the meeting of the assembly would be the commencement, 
and desirous enough of escaping from them and from it, if he could 
have done so, yet did not altogether share the apprehensions of those 
around him. He was a sanguine man, conversant during long years 
of saccrdotal diplomacy with the management of great affairs, skilled 
in the arts of playing off the interests and the views of sovereigns 
one agvinst the other, not unjustifiably confident in his own power of 
so managing things and men as to bend them in the upshot to his own 
desires and purposes; and he felt and professed to the last a resolute 
hope that the interests of the Church, understood as they were under- 
stood at Rome, could be made to survive the tempest which threatened 
them. 

How greatly he was justified in this confidence the history of the 
council suffices to show. And it is likely enough that a study of 
these passages in the history of their Church, of the aged Paul’s 
cheery confidence, and of the issue of the iast council, may have 
served to give courage to the present Pope and his advisers. But it 
is amusing to fancy what the astute old octogenarian politician of the 
sixteenth century would have said to a Pope who should insist on 
bringing together a council when nothing in the state of Europe foreed 
him to do so. ‘Eh, quoi, monsieur! Sans y ¢tre obligé!” cried a 
French duke to one whom he caught in the act of invading certain 
rights of his which that libertine peer was not very anxious to insist 
on. And one might fancy the old Pope addressing his weak suecessor 
in similar terms. And how ecrushingly Paul would have pointed out 
to Pius the difference in the conditions which he, Paul, had to deal 
with, and those among which Pius IX. is living, and have shown him 
that the means which in the sixteenth century were available for the 
due management of a council, are wholly useless and inapplicable in 
the nineteenth. The politic old Farnese could have shown him that the 
well-known arts, by which Rome has been wont to manage affairs 
depending upon the will of princes, are wholly inapplicable to a state 
of things in which the forecs to be dealt with are the thoughts of 
peoples ! 

Nevertheless, even with a Paul III. to manage it, the Council of 
Trent marked a great turning-point in the nature and character of the 
Church, and more especially of the Papal Court. The purest and 
best ages of the Church have always been its times of trouble and 
seasons of danger. The remark need not be contined to the Church 
of Rome. It is equally true of all other Churches. A * Church in 
danger ” will at least be an active Church ; and if there is any capacity 
in it at all for developing any good thing from its action, it will do so 
when its energies are roused by the present necessity of struggling 
for its existence. And the middle of the sixteenth century was a 


time of great danger for the Church of Rome. 
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For several years of his papacy, Paul III. made only tentatives 
more or less earnest towards the assembling of the council. There 
were difficulties as to the selection of the city in which it was to be 
held. Mantua was proposed; but the duke would not receive guests 
likely to be troublesome in his states. Other cities were named. 
Against some it was objected that they were too entirely under papal 
influence ; against others that they were too much in the power of 
the French king; and others, again, too entirely in the hands of the 
emperor. Even after Trent had been fixed on, long delays occurred ; 
and when at last Paul III. in Rome proclaimed the opening of the 
council, and ordered his legates to do the same in Trent, on the 13th 
of December, 1545, the emperor complained of his too great precipi- 
taney !—the fact being that Charles V. was desirous that it should 
appear to Europe that the assembling of the council was his doing. 

At the first sitting, on the 13th December, there were only twenty- 
five bishops present. The three legates to whom the Pope committed 
the whole conduct of the council were the Cardinal Bishop Giovanni 
Maria del Monte, afterwards Pope Julius III.; the Cardinal Priest 
Marcello Cervini, afterwards Pope Marcellus II.; and the Cardinal 
Deacon Reginald Pole. The first was chosen for his absolute devotion 
to the papal court; the second for his great reputation as a man of 
learning and irreproachable character; the third because he was an 
Englishman, *‘ to show that not all, but only a part of England, had 
fallen away into heresy.” 

Of course divisions of opinion appeared immediately as to the 
subject-matter with which the assembly should immediately occupy 
itself. The Imperialist bishops wished to begin at once with the 
urgent questions of ecclesiastical discipline, and the reform of the 
Roman Court. But the legates, in accordance with their instructions, 
and all the members under the special influence of the Pope, insisted 
on beginning with the question of original sin! 

To give an account‘of the struggles which consumed the time of 
the council as to the subjects which should be taken in hand, would 
be to write the history of Europe during that period. For the 
struggle was in fact between the Pope, and the emperor, and the 
French king. And the motives which guided them were essentially 
lay in their nature, and depended partly on the changing attitude of 
the Protestants, especially in Germany, and the political purposes 
of the sovereigns as depending on them, and partly on their schemes 
for embarrassing and thwarting each other. 

On the 7th of January, 1546, the second session was held. All 
the prelates met in the house of the first legate, and moved thence 
in procession to the cathedral, where the meetings were held. There 
were by that time assembled, besides the legate and the cardinal of 
Trent, four archbishops, twenty-cight bishops, three Benedictine abbots, 
and four generals of monastic orders. 
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In this session nothing was done, save carrying on the previous 
disputes as to what should be done. Cardinal Pole proposed that the 
Nicean Creed should be read,—an admirable scheme for launching 
the council on a sea of metaphysical discussions, which could harm 
nobody. 

The third session was held on the 4th of February, 1546, when 
the creed was read as Pole had proposed, and there was much talk 
about what seal the council should seal their letters with. 

The fourth session took place on the 8th of April, 1546, and was 
occupied with a decree as to the completeness of the canon of the 
Scriptures, and the authority of the Vulgate. 

All this time the Imperial party was struggling to have questions 
of discipline and reform brought on, and the legates, backed by the 
Pontifical party, were successfully resisting all attempts of the kind. 

On the 17th of June, 1546, the fifth session was held, in which 
the nature of original sin was discussed. ‘The differences between 
the Dominicans and the Franciscans on the question of the Imma- 
culate Conception of the Virgin also gave the council a good deal of 
trouble. 

The sixth session was not held till the 13th of January, 1547, when 
the deerces of the council were made on Justification, Free-will, Grace, 
and Predestination. The fathers, says Sarpi, held very opposite 
opinions on these questions; but each maintained that the council 
had decided in his own sense. 

On the 3rd of March, 1547, the seventh session was held. And 
now things were beginning to be a little less pleasant. There is 
much talk about the gratuitousness of the sacraments, to the great 
disgust of Rome. Then the Imperialists cannot be kept from intro- 
ducing the subject of the plurality of benefices. The Pope at once 
intimates that that is a question for the Holy See alone to regulate. 
The council demurs at this. The Imperialists propose eleven articles 
of reformation. The legates are disquieted, and send to Rome for 
instructions. ‘Rome becomes seriously alarmed. It seemed as if the 
council were not going to be so manageable after all! It was found 
impossible to prevent a decree from being adopted in this seventh 
session on the delicate subject of “residence.” But it was made 
very mild; and as the power of dispensing was still left to Rome, it 
amounted to very little. At this session there were sixty prelates 
present. 

But the attitude of the Imperialist prelates was so alarming ‘to the 
Apostolical Court, that Paul at once determined on cutting short its 
work by translating the Council to another city, on some pretext or 
other. Bologna was named by the Papal party ; and, as they were in the 
majority, it was decided in the cighth session, held on the 11th of 
April, that on account of the pestilence having made its appearance 
in Trent, the council should be, and thereby was, prorogued. 
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Father Paul says that several members of the households of the 
prelates had opportunely died ‘from carnival excesses ;’’ but that, 
in fact, there was no plague at all. The Imperialist prelates dis- 
covered the truth, and resisted the proposition of leaving Trent. But 
they were outvoted by the Papal party. 

The Imperialists, however, persisted in remaining at Trent, even 
after the legates and the rest of the council had taken their departure ; 
and the result ultimately was that nothing could be done in Bologna, 
and that the council remained, in truth, suspended, until Julius III. 
reassembled it in Trent on the Ist of May, 1551. 

The ninth and tenth sessions were held at Bologna; but at both 
of them all business was adjourned,—and nothing was done. 

Then on the 10th of November, 1549, the octogenarian Pope Paul 
died. 

His successor, Julius TI.,—who had been the principal legate at 
the council previously,—reopened the assembly at Trent on the Ist 
of May, 1551: on which day the eleventh session of the council was 
held, but nothing beyond the mere formal reopening was accom- 
plished. 

The next, the twelfth session, was not held till the 1st of September, 
1551. The'members remained together eight months this time; and 
the utmost number of prelates ever present during that time was 
sixty-four. It also was due almost entirely to the emperor that there 
were nearly so many. The new Pope seemed to interest himself but 
little in the matter. But the emperor sent as many of the bishops 
from his states in Germany, and Spain, and Italy, as he could. The 
twelfth session, however, did little more than defer all the business 
to the next. 

The thirteenth session was held on the 11th of October, 1551, and 
a decree was made respecting the real presence of our Lord’s body in 
the Eucharist. 

Then the emperor makes his appearance at Innspruck, and the 
council becomes emboldened, and Rome alarmed at his vicinity. In 
the fourteenth session, held on the 25th November, 1551, certain 
urticles of reformation in the matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
in clerical vestments were decreed. And the Pope sends earnest ex- 
hortations to the legates to get on as fast as they can, to keep the 
discussions as much as possible te matters of doctrine, and to bring 
the thing to an end as soon as possible. 

Things meanwhile again begin to look troublesome. Ambassadors 
from Wittemberg and from Saxony arrive! They make demands 
which are refused. The emperor shows signs of leaning a little 
towards the Protestants. The Pope accordingly draws a little nearer 
to France ; and feels more and more that in some way or other the 
council must be stopped. In the fifteenth session, accordingly, certain 
decrees respecting the sacrament of the Eucharist, and the Cup, 
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which had been prepared, are deferred to a future occasion; and the 
1st of May, 1552, was appointed for the sixteenth session. 

But in the meantime, on the 8rd of April, the Elector of Saxony 
took Augsburg! On the 6th the news reached Trent, and all the 
Tyrol was up in arms. Many of the assembled prelates feared, and 
‘others pretended to fear, that they were in imminent danger of finding 
themselves shut up in Trent by the movements of hostile armies. 
And a great number of the Italian bishops at once took boat to 
descend the Adige to Verona. The Protestant envoys also, who had 
come thither on the faith of a safe-conduct from the council, took 
their departure for the north. The Legate Crescenzio also, who now 
filled the place that Del Monte had occupied at the first meeting of 
the council, wes very ill. He had frequent fits of delirium, during 
which he was tormented by horrible visions. On one occasion he 
suffered frightfully from terror, declaring that he saw a huge black 
dog with fiery eyes in his room, which kept threatening to jump up 
on his bed. And this phenomenon, we are assured, was considered 
by his kindly disposed fellow-prelates to afford a prognostic very 
unfavourable to his prospects in the next world! 

Under these circumstances, with alarm around them, the greater 
part of the assembly having already deserted them, the legate dying, 
and the Pope really anxious to get rid of the council in any not too 
indecorous manner, it was found impossible to wait even the day or 
two which remained till the 1st of May, which had been appointed for 
the next session. Arid on the 28th of April the Pope’s nunzio, who 
had brought his last instructions, in the absence of the dying legate, 
proposed the prorogation of the council. Still the Spanish bishops, 
acting under the direction of the emperor, stood firm, declaring that 
the danger was not so sreat,—that matters were much exaggerated,— 
and to the number of twelve protested and voted against the pro- 
rogation. ‘There were, however, stil! enough Italian bishops left to 
outvote them; and the council was thus for the second time sus- 
pended on the 28th April, 1552. 

Pope Julius IIL. died on the 5th of March, 1555, and was sueceeded 
by Cervini, as Marcellus II., who reigned only a few days. Then 
came the Caraffa Pope, Paul IV., a man of a very different stamp from 
most of his predecessors for the last hundred years. He was a man 
of very violent temper, and a furious bigot ; not much of a Christian, 
but a very thorough-going Churchman. He was most unfeignedly 
anxious to put an end to all the divisions, and to some of the scandals 
of the Church, but talking about them seemed to him a bad way 
of attempting this. Violence and the high hand, fire and sword, 
were his favourite means ; and he much preferred the Inquisition to 
the council. Philip II. in Spain, and Henry II. in France were 
monarchs well disposed to second his views in these respects. And 
thus, though the council was talked about at Rome, and feeble tenta- 
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tives towards reassembling it were made from time to time, it never 
got reassembled during the pontificate of Paul IV., which lasted four 
years, till at his death, in 1559, he was sueceeded by Pius IV. 

He also, though a true Churchman, and anxious for the healing of 
ecclesiastical dissensions, would fain have avoided calling together 
the council if he could have done so. But the Protestants were 
becoming more and more troublesome in France; and the French 
king began to speak of calling a national council for the extirpation of 
heresy in France. Such a measure was for many reasons more 
intolerable to the Apostolic Court than anything else. And it was 
under the screw thus put upon him that he at last determined to call the 
council together in earnest. The new legates named for the purpose 
were the Cardinal Gonzaga, the brother of the Duke of Mantua, and 
Girolamo Puteo of Nice, a learned jurisconsult, who had risen to the 
eardinalate through long service in many capacities in the Apostolic 
Court. ‘lo these, three others, specially the Cardinal Altemps, a 
nephew of the Pope, were afterwards added ; and the members of the 
council at last met on the 15th of January, 1562. 

The Pope, however, had declared that it was more for the honour 
of the Apostolic Court, that the reformation of it should proceed from 
within, rather than that it should be reformed by a council, and that 
he himself, therefore, would provide for that need! So that, in fact, 
the council had more than ever become in reality a méans of attempt- 
ing the suppression of heresy on the outside of the Church, and that 
mainly with reference to France, rather than a means of regulating 
and reforming the Catholic body itself. 

Under these circumstances the council was once more opened at 
Trent, and held its seventeenth session on the 18th of January, 1562. 

On the 26th of February the eighteenth session was mainly 
occupied by a dispute for precedence between the ambassadors of 
Portugal and those of Hungary! A decree respecting prohibited 
books was also made. 

The nineteenth session was held on the 14th of May, when the 
matters to have been decided at it were postponed to the next session, 
the twentieth, on the 4th of June, when little was done save dis- 
tributing to the prelates certain articles respecting the Cup in the 
Eucharist for their examination. 

All this time the ambassadors of the various powers were loudly 
demanding that the question of reform should be entered on; but the 
legates still sueceeded in deferring all such matters on one pretext or 
another. 

In the twenty-first session, on the 16th of July, the Cup was for- 
bidden to the laity; and the twenty-second, on the 17th of September, 
was mainly occupied with disputes about the nature of the sacrifice of 
the mass. In the twenty-third session, on the 15th of July, 1563, 
much time was occupied by the complaints of the French ambassadors 
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because the bishop who preached the sermon at the opening of the 
session had named the King of Spain before the King of France; and 
by the outery of the Poles, because the preacher had named the © 
King of Portugal before their king; and by the lamentations of the 
Venetians, because the Duke of Savoy had been named before their 
Republic! Nevertheless, some decrees respecting the Sacrament of 
Orders were made. 

The large and thorny subject of matrimony was then taken in hand, 
and the members of the council showed a greater unanimity than they 
had yet done on any subject in their determination to maintain the 
celibacy of the clergy. But the whole question of marriage was found 
to be a very difficult one; and, in the twenty-fourth session, a whole 
series of decrees was made supporting and perpetuating all the worst 
encroachments of priestly power in this matter. 

All this time the struggle of the legates to put off, avoid, and get 
rid of the questions of substantial reform, which the ambassadors of 
the different powers,.and the bishops of some of them, acting under 
the impulse of their sovereigns, had been clamorously demanding, 
were incessant. It must be understood that the above-mentioned 
sessions were held for the purpose of publicly and formally making 
decrees which had been previously prepared and debated in “ con- 
gregations ”’ or less formal meetings, not of groups or parties, as we 
have lately seen at Rome, but of the whole of the members of the 
Council. And something of debate and argument there seems to have 
been in these, but not much. The chief point was always what 
questions should be brought forward, and this was mainly settled by 
the legates with reference to the pressure brought.to bear upon them 
by their instructions from Rome, on the one hand, and the demands 
and insistance of the representatives of the different powers on the 
other hand. And these demands and this insistance continually 
varied according to the changing cireumstances of their relations to 
each other, and their internal necessities. And the result of this is, 
that such a real history of the motives and springs which regulated 
the operations of the council, as Father Paul Sarpi has given to the 
world, is in truth a history of Europe for those years during which 
the council was sitting. In all cases the final decree of the council 
was decided by plurality of votes. 

So successful during all this time had been the efforts of Rome to stave 
off all discussion of the abuses which had led to the necessity of calling 
the council, that all action on the subjects of indulgences, of purgatory, 
of the invocation of saints, of the worship of images, of relies, of fasts, 
and of the sorts of food that might be eaten on fast days, was abso- 
lutely postponed to the very last sitting, the twenty-fifth, held on 
the 8rd of December, 1563! Everybody was by that time heartily 
tired of the whole thing, and only anxious to bring it to a cunclusion. 
At the same sitting all questions concerning the index of prohibited 
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books, concerning the reform of the ritual, of the breviary and the 
catechism, were by common consent left to the Pope’s pleasure, * in 
order to save time!”’ As to indulgences it was hastily declared that 
the Church had power to grant them, that she had in all ages done 
so, that they were salutary, and that nobody, under pain of heresy, 
must controvert any one of these propositions ! 

Admirablo for acuteness, information, fulness, and largeness of 
view as Father Paul Sarpi’s history of the Council of Trent is, it is 
hardly likely to find many readers in these days. Nineteenth century 
men will not read seven full octavo volumes for the sake of the best 
of all possible accounts of the Council of Trent! Nevertheless, it is 
to Father Paul that the world owes all such knowledge of that great 
event as it possesses. Of course it is quite clear that, though a 
priest of the Romish Church, he wrote as an implacable adversary of 
the Apostolical Court. He wrote the history of the last council much 
in the spirit in which Professor Dollinger might write that of the 
present council. And, of course, Rome found an “able pen” to 
controvert and contradict all he said. This task was confided to 
Cardinal Pallavicini, whose huge folio, containing the * true history,” 
&e., &e., ‘against the false narration of ” Father Paul, labours hard 
to convict the Venetian writer of error; and abundantly shows by 
the exuberant exultation of its peans over a few small inaccuracies of 
date, and so forth, how unattackable Father Paul has been found in 
more important matters. 

One amusing instance of this may conclude these notes of the last 
of the Gcumenical Councils but one. 

In that last session, to which so large a number and so great 2 
variety of important questions had been left, it was found impossible 
to get through them all, however perfunctorily, before the fathers 
broke up to go to dinner. And so “ they resumed after dinner,” 
says Father Paul, and decreed . . .. so and so After 
dinner! Settled all these grave matters after dinner! Was ever 
such falschood, such calumny! The sitting in which all this was 
done was held the next morning, as is proved by the fact that mass 
was said, which could not have been done in the afternoon! 

So let nobody suppose that the determination of the venerable 
fathers to preserve the doctrine of indulgences in all its pristine beauty 
was the result of post-prandial deliberations ... . as might have 
been imagined ! 








A GAGE D’AMOUR. 
(Horace, 11. 8.) 


“Martiis celebs quid agam Kalendis, 
—miraris ?” 


Cuaries,—for it seems you wish to know. —- 
You wonder what could scare me so, 
And why, in this long-locked bureau, 
With trembling fingers, 
With tragie air I now replace 
This ancient web of yellow lace, 
Among whose faded folds the trace 
Of perfume lingers. 


Friend of my youth, severe as true, 
I guess the train your thoughts puzsuo 
But this my state is nowise due 

To indigestion ; 
I had forgotten it was there, 
A scarf that Some-one used to wear. 
Hine ille lachrimx,—so spare 

Your cynic question. 


Some-one who is not girlish now, 
And wed long since. We meet and bow; 
I don’t suppose our broken vow 
Affects us keenly ; 
Yet, to confess the truth, it stirs 
My pulse, that flimsy scarf of hers. 
You can’t disturb the dust of years, 
And smile serenely. 


“My golden locks ” are gray and chill, 
For hers,—let them be sacred still ; 
But yet, I own, a boyish thrill 

Went dancing through me, 
Charles, when I held yon yellow lace ; 
For, from its dusty hiding place, 
Peeped out an arch, ingenuous face 

That beckoned to me. 





A Gage @ Amour. 


We lock our hearts up, now-a-days, 
Like some old musie-box that plays 
Unfashionable airs that raise 
Derisive pity ; 
Alas,—a nothing starts the spring, 
And lo, the sentimental thing 
At orce commences quavering 
Its lover's ditty. 


Laugh, if you will. The boy in me,— 

The boy that was,—revived to see 

The fresh young smile that shone when she, 
Of old, was tender. 

Once more we trod the Golden Way,— 

That mother you saw yesterday, 

And I, whom none ean well portray 
As young, or slender. 


She twirled the faded searf about 

Her pretty head, and stepping out, 

Slipped arm in mine, with half a pout 
Of childish pleasure. 

Where we were bound no mortal knows, 

For then you plunged in Ireland's woes, 

And brought me blankly back to prose 


And Gladstone's measure. 


Well, well, the wisest bend to fate. 
My brown old books around me wait, 
My pipe still holds, unconfiseate, 

Its wonted station. 
Pass me the wine. To Those that keep 
The bachelor’s secluded sleep 
Peaceful, inviolate, and deep, 

I pour libation. 








AN EDITOR’S TALES. 
No. VI. 
cusliiae 
MRS. BRUMBY. 


We think that we are justified in asserting that of all the persons 
with whom we have been brought in contact in the course of our 
editorial experiences, men or women, boys or girls, Mrs. Brumby was 
the most hateful and the most hated. We are sure of this,—that for 
some months she was the most feared, during which period she made 
life a burden to us, and more than once induced us to calculate 
whether it would not be well that we should abandon our public 
duties and retire to some private corner into which it would be im- 
possible that Mrs. Brumby should follow us. Years have rolled on 
since then, and we believe that Mrs. Brumby has gone before the 
Great Judge and been called upon to account for the injuries she did 
us. We kngwthat she went from these shores to a distant land when 
her nefarious projects failed at home. She was then by no means a 
young woman. We never could find that she left relative or friend 
behind her, and we know of none now, except those close and dearest 
’ friends of our own who supported us in our misery, who remember 
even that she existed. Whether she be alive or whether she be dead, 
her story shall be told,—not in a spirit of revenge, but with strict 
justice. 

What there was in her of good shall be set down with honesty ; 
and indeed there was much in her that was good. She was energetic, 
full of resources, very brave, constant, devoted to the interests of the 
poor creature whose name she bore, and by no means a fool. She 
was utterly unscrupulous, dishonest, a liar, cruel, hard as a nether 
mill-stone to all the world except Lieutenant Brumby,—harder to him 
than to all the world besides when he made any faintest attempt at 
rebellion,—and as far as we could judge, absolutely without con- 
science. Had she been a man and had circumstances favoured her, 
she might have been a prime minister, or an archbishop, or a chief 
justice. We intend no silly satire on present or past holders of the 
great offices indicated; but we think that they have gencrally been 
achieved by such a combination of intellect, perseverance, audacity, 
and readiness as that which Mrs. Brumby certainly possessed. And 
that freedom from the weakness of scruple,—which in men who have 
risen in public life we may perhaps call adaptability to compromise,— 
was in her so strong, that had she been a man, she would have 
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trimmed her bark to any wind that blew, and certainly have sailed 
into some port. But she was a woman,—and the ports were not 
open to her. , ; 

Those ports were not open to her which had she been a man would 
have been within her reach; but,—fortunately for us and for the 
world at large as to the general question, though so very unfor- 
tunately as regarded this special case,—the port of literature is open 
to women. It seemsto be the only really desirable harbour to which 
a female captain can steer her vessel with much hope of success. 
There are the Fine Arts, no doubt. There seems to be no reason 
why a woman should not paint as well as Titian. But they don’t. 
With the pen they hold their own, and certainly run a better race 
against men on that course than on any other. Mrs. Brumby, who 
was very desirous of running a race and winning a place, and who 
had seen all this, put on her cap and jacket and boots, chose her 
colours, and entered her name. Why, oh why, did she select the 
course upon which we, wretched we, were bound by our duties to 
regulate the running ? 

We may as well say at once that though Mrs. Brumby might have 
made a very good prime minister, she could not write a paper for a 
magazine, or produce literary work of any description that was worth 
paper and ink. We feel sure that we may declare without hesitation 
that no perseverance on her part, no labour however unswerving, 
no training however long, would have enabled her to do in a fitting 
manner even 2 review for the “ Literary Curricle.”” There was very 
much in her, but that was not in her. We find it difficult to describe 
the special deficiency under which she laboured ;—but it existed and 
was past remedy. As a man suffering from a chronic stiff joint 
cannot run, and cannot hope to run, so was it with her. She could 
not combine words so as to make sentences, or sentences so as 
to make paragraphs. She did not know what style meant. We 
believe that had she ever read, Johnson, Gibbon, Archdeacon Coxe, 
Mr. Grote, and Macaulay would have been all the same to her. And 
yet this woman chose literature as her profession, and clung to it for 
awhile with a persistence which brought her nearer to the rewards 
of success than many come who are at all points worthy to receive 
them. 

We have said that she was not 2 young woman when we knew her. 
We cannot fancy her to have been ever young. We cannot bring 
our imagination to picture to ourselves the person of Mrs. Brumby 
surrounded by ihe advantages of youth. When we knew her she 
may probably have been forty or forty-five, and she then possessed a 
rigidity of demeanour and a sternness of presence which we think 
must have become her better than any softer guise or more tender 
phase of manner could ever have cone in her earlier years. There 
was no attempt about her to disguise or modify her sex, such as 
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women have made since those days. She talked much about her 
husband, the lieutenant, and she wore a double roll of very stiff 
dark brown curls on each side of her face,—or rather over her 
brows,—which would not have been worn by a woman meaning 
to throw off as far as possible her feminity. Whether those curls 
were or were not artificial we never knew. Our male acquaint- 
ances who saw her used to swear that they were false, but a lady 
who onee saw her, assured us that they were real. She told us that 
there is 2 kind of hair growing on the heads of some women, thick, 
short, crisp, and shiny, which will maintain its curl unbroken and 
unrutiled for days. She told us, also, that women blessed with such 
hair are always pachydermatous and strong-minded. Such certainly 
was the character of Mrs. Brumby. She was a tall, thin woman, 
not very tall or very thin. For aught that we can remember, her 
figure may have been good ;—but we do remember well that she 
never seemed to us to have any charm of womanhood. There was a 
certain fire in her dark eyes,—eyes which were, we think, quite 
black,—but it was the fire of contention and not of hove. Her 
features were well-formed, her nose somewhat long, and her lips thin, 
and her face too narrow, perhaps, for beauty. Her chin was long, 
and the space from her nose to her upper lip long. She always 
carried a well-wearing brown complexion ;—a complexion with which 
no man had a right to find fault, but which, to a pondering, specu- 
lative man, produced unconsciously a consideration whether, in a 
matter of kissing, an ordinary mahogany table did not offer a pre- 
ferable surface. When we saw her she wore, we think always, a 
dark stuff dress,—a fur tippet in winter and a most ill-arranged 
shawl in summer,—and a large commanding bonnet, which grew in 
our eyes till it assumed all the attributes of a helmet,—inspiring that 
reverence and creating that fear which Minerva’s head-gear is in- 
tended to produce. When we add our conviction that Mrs. Brumby 
trusted nothing to female charms, that she neither suffered nor 
enjoyed anything from female vanity, and that the lieutenant was 
perfectly safe, let her roam the world alone, as she might, in search 
of editors, we shall have said enough to’ introduce the lady to our 
readers. 

Of her early life, or their early lives, we know nothing; but the 
unfortunate circumstances which brought us into contact with Mrs. 
Brumby, made us also acquainted with the lieutenant. The licu- 
tenant, we think, was younger than his wife ;—a good deal younger 
we used to imagine, though his looks may have been deceptive. He 
was a confirmed invalid, and there are phases of ill-health which 
give an appearance of youthfulness rather than of age. What was 
his special ailing we never heard,—though, as we shall mentitn 
further on we had our own idea on that subject; but he was 
always spoken of in our hearing as one who always had been ill, 
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who always was ill, who always would be ill, and who never ought to 
think of getting well. He had been in some regiment called the 
Duke of Sussex’s Own, and his wife used to imagine that her claims 
upon the public as a woman of literature were enhanced by the 
royalty of her husband’s corps. We never knew her attempt to 
make any other use whatever of his services. He was not confined 
to his bed, and could walk at any rate about the house; but she 
never asked him, or allowed him to do anything. Whether he ever 
succeeded in getting his face outside the door we do not know. He 
used to wear an old dressing-gown and slippers. He was a pale, 
slight, light-haired man, and we fancy that he took a delight in 
novels. We have heard her, however, rebuke him for reading, and 
fancy that he was compelled to pass the greater portion of his time 
in mental as well as bodily inactivity. 

Their settled income consisted of his half-pay and some very small 
property which belonged to her. Together they might perhaps have 
possessed £150 per annum. When we knew them they had lodgings 
in Harpur Street, near Theobald’s Road, and she had resolved to push 
her way in London as a woman of literature. She had been told that 
she would have to deal with hard people, and that she must herself 
be hard ; —that advantage would be taken of her weakness, and that 
she must therefore struggle vehemently to equal the strength of those 
with whom she would be brought in contact ;—that editors, pub- 
lishers, and brother authors would suck her brains and give her 
nothing for them, and that, therefore, she must get what she could 
out of them, giving them as little as possible in return. It was an 
evil lesson that she had learned; but she omitted nothing in the per- 
formance of the duties which that lesson imposed upon her. 

She first came to us with a pressing introduction from an acquaint- 
ance of ours who was connected with a weekly publication called the 
‘‘ Literary Curricle.” The “Literary Curricle’ was not in our estima- 
tion a strong paper, and we will own that we despised it. We did not 
think very much of the acquaintance by whom the strong introductory 
letter was written. But Mrs. Brumby foreed herself into our presence 
with the letter in her hand} and before she left us extracted from us a 
promise that we would read a manuscript which she pulled out of a 
bag which she carried with her. Of that first interview a short account 
shall be given, but it must first be explained that the editor of the 
‘‘ Literary Curricle” had received Mrs. Brumby with another letter 
from another editor, whom she had first taken by storm without any 
introduction whatever. This first gentleman, whom we had not the 
pleasure of knowing, had, under what pressure we who knew the 
lady can imagine, printed three or four short paragraphs from Mrs. 
Brumby’s pen. Whether they reached publication we never could learn, 
but we saw the printed slips. He, however, passed her on to the 
‘‘ Literary Curricle,’”—which dealt almost exclusively in the review- 
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ing of books,—and our friend at the office of that influential “ organ” 
sent her to us with an intimation that her very peculiar and well- 
developed talents were adapted rather for the creation of tales, or the 
composition of original treatises, than for reviewing. The letter was 
very strong, and we learned afterwards that Mrs. Brumby had con- 
sented to abandon her connection with the ‘ Literary Curricle” only 
on the receipt of a letter in her praise that should be very strong 
indeed. She rejected the two first offered to her, and herself dictated 
the epithets with which the third was loaded. On no other terms 
would she leave the oflice of the ‘ Literary Curricle.” 

We cannot say that the letter, strong as it was, had much efiect 
upon us; but this effect it had perhaps,—that after reading it we 
could not speak to the lady with that acerbity which we might have 
used had she come to us without it. As it was we were not very 
civil, and began our intercourse by assuring her that we could not 
avail ourselves of her services. Having said so, and observing that 
she still kept her seat, we rose from our chair, being well aware how 
potent a spell that movement is wont to exercise upon visitors who are 
unwilling to go. She kept her seat and argued the matter out with us. 
A magazine such as that which we then conducted must, she surmised, 
require depth of erudition, keenness of intellect, grasp of hand, 
force of expression, and lightness of touch. That she possessed all 
these gifts she had, she alleged, brought to us convincing evidence. 
There was the letter from the editor of the “Literary Curricle,” 
with which she had been long connected, declaring the fact! Did 
we mean to cast doubt upon the word of our own intimate friend ? 
For the gentleman at the office of the ‘Literary Curricle” had 
written to us as “ Dear , though as far as we could remember 
we had never spoken half a dozen words to him in our life. Then 
she repeated the explanation, given by her godfather, of the abrupt 
termination of the close connection which had long existed between 
her and the “‘ Curricle.”” She could not bring herself to waste her 
energies in the reviewing of books. At that moment we certainly 
did believe that she had been long engaged on the ‘ Curricle,” though 
there was certainly not a word in our correspondent’s letter absolutely 
stating that to be the fact. He declared to us her capabilities and 
excellences, but did not say that he had ever used them himself. 
Indeed he told us that great as they were they were hardly suited 
for his work. She, before she had left us on that occasion, had com- 
mitted herself to positive falsehoods. She boasted of the income 
she had earned from two periodicals, whereas up to that moment she 
had never received a shilling for what she had written. 

We find it difficult, even after so many years,—when the shame of 
the thing has worn off together with the hairs of our head,—to explain 
how it was that we allowed her to get, in the first instance, any hold 
upon us. We did not care a brass farthing for the man who had written 
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from the ‘‘ Literary Curricle.” His letter to us was an impertinence, 
and we should have stated as much to Mrs. Brumby had we cared to 
go into such matter with her. And our first feelings with regard to 
the lady herself were feelings of dislike,—and almost of contempt 
even, though we did believe that she had been a writer for tho press. 
We disliked her nose, and her lips, and her bonnet, and the colour 
of her face. We didn’t want her. Though we were very much 
younger then than we are now, we had already learned to set our 
backs up against strong-minded female intruders. As we said before, 
we rose from our chair with the idea of banishing her, not absolutely 
uncivilly, but altogether unceremoniously. It never occurred to us 
during that mecting that she could be of any possible service to us, 
or that we should ever be of any slightest service to her. Neverthe- 
less she had extracted from us a great many words, and had made a 
great many observations herself before she left us. 

When 2 man speaks a great many words it is impossible that he 
should remember what they all were. That we told Mrs. Brumby 
on that occasion that we did not doubt but that we would use the 
manuscript which she left in our hands, we are quite sure was not 
true. We never went so near making a promise in our lives,—even 
when pressed by youth and beauty,—and are quite sure that what 
we did say to Mrs. Brumby was by no means near akin to this. 
That we undertook to read the manuscript we think probable, and 
therein lay our first fault,—the unfortunate slip from which our 
future troubles sprang, and grew to such terrible dimensions. We 
cannot now remember how the hated parcel, the abominable roll, 
came into our hands. We do remember the face and form and 
figure of the woman as she brought it out of the large reticule which 
she carried, and we remember also how we put our hands behind us 
to avoid it, as she presented it tous. We told her flatly that we 
did not want it, and would not have it;—and yet it came into our 
nrands! We think that it must have been placed close to our elbow, 
and that being used to such playthings, we took it up. We know 
that it was in our hands, and that we did not know how to rid 
ourselves of it when she began to tcll us the story of the lieutenant. 
We were hard-hearted enough to inform her,—as we have, under 
perhaps lesser compulsion, informed others since,—that the distress 
of the man or of the woman should never be accepted as a reason 
for publishing the works of the writer. She answered us gallantly 
enough that she had never been weak enough or foolish enough so 
to think. ‘I base my claim to attention,” she said, “on quite 
another ground. Do not suppose, sir, that I am appealing to your 
pity? Iscorn to doso. But I wish you should know my position 
2s a married woman, and that you should understand that my 
husband, though unfortunately an invalid, has been long attached to 
& regiment which is peculiarly the Duke of Sussex’s own. You 
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cannot but be aware of the connection which His Royal Highness 
has long maintained with literature.” 

Mrs. Brumby could not write, but she could speak. The words 
she had just uttered were absolutely devoid of sense. The absurdity 
of them was ludicrous and gross. But they were not without a 
certain efficacy. They did not fill us with any respect for her 
literary capacity because of her connection with the Duke of Sussex, 
but they did make us feel that she was able to speak up for herself. 
We are told sometimes that the world accords to a man that treat- 
ment which he himself boldly demands; and though the statement 
seems to be morstrous, there is much truth in it. When Mrs, 
Brumby spoke of her husband’s regiment being ‘ peculiarly tha 
Duke of Susscx’s own,” she used a tone which compelled from us 
more courtesy than we bad hitherto shown her. We knew that the 
Duke was neither a man of letters nor a warrior, though he had a 
library, and, as we were now told, a regiment. Had he been both, 
his being so would have formed no legitimate claim for Mrs. Brumby 
upon us. But, nevertheless, the royal Duke helped her to win her 
way. It was not his royalty, but her audacity that was prevailing. 
She sat with us for more than an hour; and when she left us the 
manuscript was with us, and we had no doubt undertaken to read it. 
We are perfectly certain that at that time we had not gone beyond 
this in the way of promising assistance to Mrs. Brumby. 

The would-be author, who cannot make his way either by intellect 
or favour, can hardly do better, perhaps, than establish a grievance. 
Let there be anything of a case of ill-usage against editor or pub- 
lisher, and the aspirant, if he be energetic and unscrupulous, will 
greatly increase his chance of working his way into print. Mrs. 
Brumby was both energetic and unscrupulous, and she did establish 
her grievance. As soon as she brought her first visit to a close, the 
roll, which was still in our hands, was chucked across our table to a 
corner commodiously supported by the wall, so that occasionally 
there was accumulated in it a heap o1 such unwelcome manuscripts. 
In the doing of this, in the moment 0: our so chucking the parcel, 
it was always our conscientious intention to make a clearance of the 
whole heap, at the very furthest, by the end of the week. We knew 
that strong hopes were bound up in those various little packets, that 
eager thoughts were imprisoned there, the owners of which believed 
that they were endowed with wings fit for aerial soaring, that young 
hearts,—ay, and old hearts, too, sore with deferred hope,—were 
waiting to know whether their aspirations might now be realised, 
whether those azure wings might at last be released from bondage 
and allowed to try their strength in the broad sunlight of public 
favour. We think, too, that we had a conscience ; and, perhaps, the 
heap was cleared as frequently as are the heaps of other editors. But 
there it would grow, in the commodious corner of our big table, too 
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often for our own peace of mind. The aspect of each individual 
little pareel would be known to us, and we would allow ourselves to 
fancy that by certain external signs we could tell the nature of the 
interior. Some of them would promise well,—so well as to create 
even almost an appetite for their perusal. But there would be others 
from which we would turn with aversion, which we seemed to abhor, 
which, when we handled the heap, our fingers would refuse to touch, 
and which, thus lying there neglected and ill-used, would have the 
dust of many days added to those other marks which inspired 
disgust. We confess that as soon as Mrs. Brumby’s back was turned 
her roll was sent in upon: this heap with that determined foree which 
a strong feeling of dislike can lend even to a man’s little finger. And 
there it lay for.—perhaps a fortnight. When during that period we 
extracted first one packet and then another for judgment, we would 
still leave Mrs. Brumby’s roll behind in the corner. On such ocea- 
sions a pang of conscience will touch the heart ; some idea of neglected 
duty will be present to the mind; a silent promise will perhaps be 
made that it shall be the next;-some momentary sudden resolve 
will be half formed that for the future a rigid order of succession 
shall be maintained, which no favour shall be allowed to infringe. 
But, alas, when the hand is again at work selecting, the odious ugly 
thing is left behind, till at last it becomes invested with strange 
terrors, with an absolute power of its own, and the guilty conscience 
will become afraid. All this happened in regard to Mrs. Brumby’s 
manuscript. ‘Dear, dear, yes ;—Mrs. Brumby!” we would catch 
ourselves exclaiming with that silent inward voice which occasionally 
makes itself audible to most of us. And, then, quite silently, without 
. even whispered violence, we would devote Mrs. Brumby to the 
infernal gods. And so the packet remained amidst the heap,— 
perhaps for a fortnight. 

‘There's a lady waiting in your room, sir!” This was said to us 
one morning on our reaching our office by the lad whom we used to 
eall our clerk. He is now managing a red-hot Tory newspaper down 
in Barsetshire, has a long beard, a flaring eye, a round belly, and is 
upon the whole the most arrogant personage we know. In the days 
of Mrs. Brumby he was a little wizened fellow about eighteen years 
old, but looking three years younger, modest, often almost dumb, and 
in regard to ourselves not only reverential but timid. We turned 
upon him in great anger. What business had any woman to be in 
our room in our absence? Were not our orders on this subject exact 
and very urgent? Was he not kept there at an expense of Lis. a 
week,—we did not actually throw the amount in his teeth, but such 
was intended to be the etleect of our rebuke,—at lds. a week, paid 
out of our own pocket,—nominally, indeed, as a clerk, but chicfly for the 
very purpose of keeping female visitors out of our room? And now, 
in our absence and in his, there was actually a woman among the 
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manuscripts! We felt from the first moment that it was Mrs. 
Brumby. 

With bated breath and downcast eyes the lad explained to us his 
inability to exclude her. ‘She walked straight in, right over me,” 
he said; *‘and as for being alone,—she hasn't been alone. I haven't 
left her, not 2 minute.” 

We walked at onee over to our own room, feeling how fruitless it 
was to discuss the matter further with the boy in the passage, and 
there we found Mrs. Brumby seated in the chair opposite to our own. 
We had gathered ourselves up, if we may so describe an action which 
was purely mental, with a view to severity. We thought that her 
intrusion was altogether unwarrantable, and that it behoved us to let 
her know that such was the case. We entered the room with a 
clouded brow, and intended that she should read our displeasure in 
our eyes. But Mrs. Brumby could,—* gather herself up,” quite as 
well as we could do, and she did so. She also could call clouds to 
her forehead and could flash anger from her eyes. ‘‘ Madam,” we 
exclaimed, as we paused for a moment, and looked at her. 

But she cared nothing for our ‘*‘ Madam,” and condescended to no 
apology. ising from her chair, she asked us why we had not kept 
the promise we had made her to use her article in our next number. 
We don’t know how far our readers will understand all that was 
included in this accusation, Use her contribution in our next 
number! It had never oceurred to us as probable, or hardly as 
possible, that we should use it in any number. Our eye glanced at 
the heap to see- whether her fingers had been at work, but we per- 
ceived that the heap had not been touched. We have always flattered 
ourselves that no one ean touch our heap without our knowing it. 
She saw the motion of our eye, and at once understood it. Mrs. 
Brumby, no doubt, possessed great intelligence, and, moreover, a 
certain majesty of demeanour. There was always something of the 
helmet of Minerva in the bonnet which she wore. Her shawl was 
an old shawl, but she was never ashamed of it; and she could always 
put herself forward, as though there were nothing behind her to be 
concealed, the concealing of which was a burden to her. ‘I cannot 
suppose,” she said, “ that my paper has been altogether neglected!” 

We picked out the roll with all the audacity we could assume, and 
proceeded to explain how very much in error she was in supposing 
that we had ever even hinted at its publication. We had certainly 
said that we would read it, mentioning no time. We never did 
mention any time in making any such promise. ‘‘ You named a 
week, sir,” said Mrs. Brumby, ‘and now a month has passed by. 
You assured me that it would be accepted unless returned within 
seven days. Of course it will be accepted now.’ We contradicted 
her flatly. We explained, we protested, we threatened. We 
endeavoured to put the manuscript into her hand, and made a faint 
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attempt to stick it into her bag. She was indignant, dignified, and 
very strong. She said nothing on that occasion about legal proceed- 
ings, but stuck manfully to her assertion that we had bound ourselves 
to decide upon her manuscript within a week. ‘ Do you think, sir,” 
suid she, * that I would entrust the very essence of my brain to the 
keeping of a stranger, without some such assurance as that?” We 
acknowledged that we had undertaken to read the paper, but again 
disowned the week. ‘And how long would you be justified in 
taking?” demanded Mrs. Brumby. “If a month why not a year? 
Does it not occur to you, sir, that when the very best of my in- 
telleet, my inmost thoughts, lie there at your disposal,” and she 
pointed to the heap, ‘it may be possible that a property has been 
confided to you too valuable to justify neglect? Had I given you 
a ring to keep you would have locked it up, but the best jewels of 
my mind are left to the tender mercies of your charwoman.”” What 


she said was absolutely nonsense,—abominable, villanous trash ; 


but she said it so well that we found ourselves apologizing for our 
own misconduct. There had perhaps been a little undue delay. In 
our peculiar business such would occasionally occur. When we had 
got to this, any expression of our wrath at ler intrusion was impos- 
sible. As we entered the room we had intended almost to fling her 
manuscript at her head. We now found ourselves handling it almost 
afiectionately while we expressed regret for our want of punctuality. 
airs. Brumby was gracious, and pardoned us, but her forgiveness was 
not of the kind which denotes the intention of the injured one to 
forget as well as forgive the trespass. She had suffered from us a 
ereat injustice ; but she would say no more on that score now, on the 
condition that we would at once attend to her essay. She thrice 
repeated the words, ‘at once,” and ske did so without rebuke from 
us. And then she made us a proposition, the like of which -never 
reached us before or since. Would we fix an hour within the next 
day or two at which we would call upon her in Harpur Street and 
arrange as to terms! ‘The lieutenant, she said, would be delighted 
to make our acquaintance. Call upon her;—upon Mrs. Brumby! 
Travel to Harpur Street, Theobald’s Road, on the business of a chance 
bit of scribbling, which was wholly indiiferent to us except in so far 
as it was 2 trouble tous! And then we were invited to make arrange- 
ments as toterms! Terms!! Had the owner of the most illustrious 
lips in the land offered to make us known in those days to the partner 
of her greatness, she could not have done so with more assurance 
that she was conferring on us an honour, than was assumed by Mrs. 
Brumby when she proposed to introduce us to the lieutenant. 

When many wrongs are concentrated in one short speech, and 
great injuries inflicted by a few cleverly combined words, it is 
generally difficult to reply so that some of the wrongs shall not pass 
unnoticed. We cannot always be so happy as was Mr. John 
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Robinson, wlicn in saying that he hadn’t been “ dead at all,” he did 

really say everything that the occasion required. We were so 
dismayed by the proposition that we should go to Harpur Street, so 
hurt in our own personal dignity, that we lost ourselves in endea- 
vouring to make it understood that such a journey on our part was 
quite out of the question. ‘‘ Were we to do that, Mrs. Brumby, we 
should live in cabs and spend our entire days in making visits.””. She 
smiled at us as we endeavoured to express our indignation, and said 
something as to circumstances being diifercnt in diflcrent eases ;— 
something also, if we remember right, she hinted as to the intelli- 
genee needed for discovering the differences. She left our office 
quicker than we had expected, saying that as we could not afford to 
spend our time in exbs she would call again on the day but 
one following. Her departure was almost abrupt, but she went 
apparently in good humour. It never occurred to us at the moment 
to suspect that she hurried away before we should have had time to 
repudiate certain suggestions which she had made. 

When we found ourselves alone with the roll of paper in our 
hands, we were very angry with Mrs. Brumby, but almost more 
angry with cursclves. We were in no way bound to the woman, and 
yet she had in some degree ‘substantiated a claim upon us. We 
piqued ourselves specially on never making any promise beyond the 
vaguest assurance that this or that proposed contribution should 
receive consideration at some altocvcther undefined time ; but now we 
were positively pledged to read Mrs. Brumby’s effusion and have our 
verdict ready by the day aftcr to-morrow. We were wont, too, to 
keep ourselves much secluded from strangers; and here wes Mrs. 
Brumby, who had already been with us iwiec, positively entitled to 2 
third audience. We had been scolded, and then forgiven, and then 
ridiculed by a woman who was old, and ugly, and false! And there 
was present to us a conviction that though she was old, and ugly, and 
false, Mrs. Lrumby was no ordinary woman. Perhaps it might be 
that she was really qualified to give us valuable assistance in regard 
to the magazine, as to which we must own we were sometimes driven 
to use matter that was not quite so brilliant as, for our readers’ sakes, 
we would have wished it to be. We feel ourselves compelled to 
admit that old and ucly women, taken on the average, do beiter 
literary work than they who are young and pretty. 1 did not like 
Mrs. Brumby, but it might be that in her the age would find another 
De Stacl. So thinking, we cut the little string, and had the manu- 
script open in our own hands. We cannot remember whether she had 
already indicated to us the subject of the essay, but it was headed, 
** Costume in 18—.” There were perhaps thirty closely filled pages, 
of which we read perhaps a third. The hand-writing was unexcep- 
tionable, orderly, clean, and legible; but the matter was undeniable 
twaddle. It proffered advice to women that they should be simple, 
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and to men that they should be cleanly in their attire. Anything of 
less worth for the purpose of amusement or of instruction could not 
be imagined. There was, in fact, nothing in it. It has been our 
fate to look at a great many such essays, and to cause them at once 
either to be destroyed or returned. There could be no doubt at all 
as to Mrs. Brumby’s essay. 

She came punctual as the clock. As she seated herself in our 
chair and made some remark as to her hope that we were satisfied, 
we felt something like fear steal across our bosom. We were about 
to give offence, and dreaded the arguments that would follow. It 
was, however, quite clear that we could not publish Mrs. Brumby’s 
essay on costume, and therefore, though she looked more like 
Minerva now than ever, we must go through our task. We told her 
in half-a-dozen words that we had read the paper, and that it would 
not suit our columns. 

‘*Not suit your columns!” she said, looking at us by no means in 
sorrow, but in great anger. ‘* You do not mean to trifle with me like 
that after all you have made me sutfer?’’ We protested that we 
were responsible for none of her sutferings. “Sir,” she said, ** when 
I was last here you owned the wrong you had done me.” We felt 
that we must protest against this, and we rose in our wrath. There ° 
were two of us angry now. 

** Madam,” we said, ‘* you have kindly offered us your essay, and 
ve have courteously declined it. You will allow us to say that this 
must end the matter.” There were allusions here to kindness and 
courtesy, but the reader will understand that the sense of the words 
was altogether changed by the tone of the voice. 

“Indeed, sir, the matter will not be ended so. If you think that 
your position will enable you to trample upon those who make 
literature really a profession, you are very much mistaken.” 

** Mrs. Brumby,” we said, ** we ean give you no other answer, and 
as our time is valuable 

‘¢ Time valuable !"’ she exelaimed,—and as she stood up an artist 
might have taken her for a model of Minerva had she only held a 
spear in her hand. ‘And is no time valuable. do you think, but 
yours? I had, sir, your distinct promise that the paper should be 
published if it was left in your hands above a week.” 

‘That is untrue, madam.” 

** Untrue, sir?” 

“¢ Absolutely untrue.’ 
and might be very like a goddess, but we were not going to allow 
her to palm off upon us without flet contradiction so absolute a 
falsehood as that. ‘* We never dreamed of publishing your paper.” 

‘Then why, sir, have you troubled yourself to read it,—from the 
beginning to the end?” We had certainly intimated that we had 
made ourselves acquainted with the entire essay, but we had in fact 


’ 


Mrs. Brumby was undoubtedly a» woman, 
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skimmed and skipped through about a third of it. ‘How dare you 
say, sir, you have never dreamed of publishing it, when you know 
that you studied it with that view ?” 

“We didn’t read it all,” we said, ‘‘ but we read quite enough.” 

“ And‘yet but this moment ago you told me that you had perused 
it carefully.” The word peruse we certainly never used in out life. 
We object to “perusing,” as we do to ‘ commencing” and 
‘‘performing.” We “read,” and we “ begin,” and we “do.” As to 
that assurance which the word “ carefully” would intend to convey, 
we believe that we were to that extent guilty. ‘I think, sir,? she 
continued, ‘ that you had better see the lieutenant.” 

‘With a view to fighting the gentleman ?” we asked. 

“No, sir. <An officer in the Duke of Sussex’s Own draws his 
sword against no enemy so unworthy of his steel.’ She had told 
me at a former interview that the lieutenant was so confirmed an 
invalid as to be barely able, on his best days, to drag himself out 
of bed. ‘One fights with one’s equal, but the law gives redress 
from injury whether it be inflicted by equal, by superior, or by— 
Ixrertor.”’ And Mrs. Brumby, as she uttered the last word, wagged 
her helmet at us in a manner which left no doubt as to the position 
which she assigned to us. 

It became clearly necessary that an end should be put to an 
intercourse which had become so very unpleasant. We told our 
Minerva very plainly that we must beg her to leave us. There is, 
however, nothing more diflicult to achieve than the expulsion of a 
woman who is unwilling to leave the place she occupies. We 
remember to have seen a lady take possession of a seat in a mail 
coach to which she was not entitled, and which had been booked 
and paid for by another person. The agent for the coaching business 
desired her with many threats to descend, but she simply replied 
that the journey to her was a matter of such moment that she felt 
herself called upon to keep her place. ‘The agent sent the coachman 
to pull her out. The coachman threatened,—with his hands as well 
as with his words,—and then set the guard at her. The guard attacked 
her with inflamed visage and fearful words about Her Majesty’s 
mails, and then sct the ostlers at her. We thought the ostlers were 
going to handle her roughly, but it ended by their scratching their 
heads, and by a declaration on the part of one of them that she was 
“the rummest go he'd ever seen.’ She was a woman, and they 
couldn't touch her. <A policeman was called upon for assistance 
and offered to lock her up, but he could only do so if allowed to 
lock up the whole coach as well. It was ended by the production 
of another coach, by an exchange of the luggage and passengers, 
by a delay of two hours, and an embarrassing possession of the 
original vehicle by the lady in the midst of a crowd of jeering 
boys and girls. We could tell Mrs. Brumby to go, and we could. 
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direet our boy to open the door, and we could make motions indica- 
tory of departure with our left hand, but we could not forcibly turn 
her out of the room. She asked us for the name of our lawyer, and 
we did write down for her on a slip of paper the address of a most 
respectable firm, whom we were pleased to regard as our attorneys 

but who had never yet carned six and eightpence from the sition, 
Young Sharp, of the firm of Sharp and Butterwell, was our friend, 
and would no doubt see to the matter for us should it be necessary ; 
—but we could not believe that the woman would be so foolish. 
She made various assertions to us eas to her position in the world of 
— and it was on this occasion that she brought out those 
printed slips which we have before mentioned. She offered to refer 
the matter in dispute between us to the arbitration of the editor of 
the * Curricle ;” and when we indign: antly declined such interference, 
protesting that there was no matter in dispute, she again informed us 
that if we thought to trample upon her we were very wach mistaken. 
Then there occurred a little episode which moved us to laughter in 


the midst of our wrath. Our boy, in obedience to our pressing 


commands that he should usher Mrs. Brumby out of our presence, 
did lightly touch her arm. Feeling the degradation of the assault, 
Minerva swung round upon the mniicrtunate lad and gave him a box 
on the ear which we'll be bound the editor of the ** West Barsctshire 
Gazette” remembers to this day. ‘ Madam,” we said, as soon as 
ve had swallowed down the first involuntary attack of laughter, ‘if 
you conduct yourself in this manner we must send for the police.” 

“Do, sir, if you dare,” replied Minerva, “and every man of 
letters in the metropolis shall hear of your conduct.” There was 
nothing in her threat to move us, but we confess that we were uncom- 
fortable. ‘Before I leave you, sir,” she said, “1 will give you one 
more chance. Will you perform vous contract with me, and accept 
my contribution.” 

“‘ Certainly not,” we replied. She afterwards quoied this answer 
as admiiting a contract. 

We are often told that everything must come to an ie 
there was an cnd at last to Mrs. Bramby"s visit. She went from us 
with an assurance that she should at once return home, pick up the 
lieutenant,—hiuting that the exertion, caused altogether by our 
wickedness, might be the death of that gallant officcr,—and go with 
him direct to her attorney. The world of literature should hear of 
the terrible injustice which had been done te her, and the courts of 
Jaw should hear of it too. 

We confess that we were grievously annoyed. Ly the time that 
Mrs. Brumby had Icft the premises, our elerk had gone also. He 
had rushed off to the nearest police-court to swear an information 
against her on account of the box on the ear which she had given 
him, and we were unable to leave our desk tiil he had returned. 
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We found that for the present the doing of any work in our line of 
business was quite out of the question. A calm mind is required for 
the critical reading of manuscripts, and whose mind could be calm 
after sych insults as those we had received ? We sat in our chair, 
idle, reflective, indignant, making resolutions that we would never 
again open our lips to a woman coming to us with a letter of intro- 
duction and a contribution, till our lad returned to us. We were 
foreed to give him a sovercign before we could induce hin to with- 
draw his information. We chject strongly to all bribery, but in 
this case we could see the amount of ridicule which would be 
heaped upon our whole establishment if some low-conditioned law- 
yer were allowed to cross-examine us as to our intercourse with 
Mrs. Brumby. It was with difficulty that the clerk arranged the 
maticr the next day at the police-office, and his object was not 
effected without the further payment by us of £1 2s. 6d. for 
costs. It was then understood between us and the clerk that on 
no excuse whatever should Mrs. Brumby be again admitted to 
my room, and I thought that the matter was over. ‘She shall 
have to fight her way through if she does get in,” said the lad. 
‘‘She ain't going to knock me about any more,—woman or no 
woman.” ‘QO, dea, ecrte,”” we exclaimed. ‘It shall be a dear job to 
her if she touches me again,” said the clerk, catching up the sound. 
We really thought we had done with Mrs. Brumby, but at the end 


of four or five days there came to us a letter, which we have still in 
our possession, and which we will now venture to make public. It 
was as follows. It was addressed not to ourselves, but to Messrs. 
X., Y., and Z., the very respectalle proprictors of the periodical which 
we Were managing on their behalt. 


“Vluck Court, Gray’s Inn, 31st March, 18—. 
“6 GENTLEMEN, 

“We are instructed by our client, Lieutenant Brumby, late of 
the Duke of Sussex’s own Regiment, to call upon you for payment 
of the sum of twenty-five guineas due to him for a manuscript essay 
on Costume, supplied by his wife to the Magazine which is, we 
believe, your property, by special contract with My. , the Editor. 
We are also directed to require from you and from Mr. a full 
apology in writing for the assault committed on Mrs. Brumby in your 
Editor's room on the 27th instant; and an assurance also that the 
columns of your periodical shall not be closed against that lady 
because of this transaction. We request that £1 13s. Sd., our costs, 
may be forwarded to us, together with the above named sum of 
twenty-five guineas. 

**We are, Gentlemen, 
‘“* Your obedient servants, 
‘*Bapcer anp BuIsTER. 
** Messrs. X., Y., Z., Paternoster Now.” 
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We were in the habit of looking in at the shop in Paternoster Row 
on the first of every month, and on that inauspicious first of April 
the above letter was handed to us by our friend Mr. X. “TI hope 
you haven't been and put your foot in it,” said Mr. X. We protested 
that we had not put our foot in it at all, and we told him the whole 
story. * Don't let us have a law-suit, whatever you do,” said Mr. 
X.  * The magazine isn't worth it.” We ridiculed the idea of a law- 
suit, but we took away with us Messrs. Badger and Jilister’s letter 
and showed it to our legal adviser, Mr. Sharp. Mr. Sharp was of 
opinion that Badger and Blister meant fighting. When we pointed 
out to him the absolute absurdity of the whole thing, he merely 
informed us that we did not know Badger and Blister. ** They'll take 
up any case,” said he, * however hopeless, and work it with super- 
human energy, on the mere chance of getting something out of the 
defendant. Whatever is got out of him becomes theirs. They never 
disgorge.” We were quite confident that nothing could be got out 
of the magazine on behalf of Mrs. Brumby, and we left the case in 
Mr. Sharp's hands, thinking that our trouble in the matter was over. 

A fortnight elapsed, and then we were called upon to meet Mr. 
Sharp in Paternoster Row. We found our friend Mr. X. with a 
somewhat unpleasant visage. Mr. X. was a thriving man, usually 
just, and sometimes generous; but he didn't like being ** put upon.” 
Mr. Sharp had actually recommended that some trifle should be paid 
to Mrs. Brumby, and Mr. X. seemed to think that this expense would, 
in case that advice were followed, have been incurred through fault on 
our part. ** A ten pound note will set it all right,” said Mr. Sharp. 

**Yes:—a ten pound note,—just flung into the gutter. I wonder 
that you allowed yourself to have anything to do with sueh a woman.” 
We protested against this injustice, giving Mr. X. to know that he 
didn’t understand and couldn't understand our business. ** I'm not 
so sure of that,” said Mr. X. There was almost a quarrel, and we 
began to doubt whether Mrs. Brumby would not be the means of 
taking the very bread from out of our mouths. Mr. Sharp at last 
suggested that in spite of what he had seen from Mrs. Brumby, the 
lieutenant would probably be a gentleman. ‘* Not a doubt about it,” 
said Mr. X., who was always fond of officers and of the army, and 
at the moment seemed to think more of a paltry lieutenant than of 
his own Editor. 

Mr. Sharp actually pressed upon us and upon Mr. X. that we 
should call upon the lieutenant and explain matters to him. Mrs. 
Brumby had always been with us at twelve o'clock. ‘Go at noon,” 
said Mr. Sharp, ‘‘and you'll certainly find her out.” He instructed 
us to tell the lieutenant “just the plain truth,” as he called it, and to 
explain that in no way could the proprietors of a magazine be made 
liable to payment for an article because the Editor in discharge of his 
duty had consented to read it. ‘Perhaps the lieutenant doesn't 
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know that his name has been used at all,” said Mr. Sharp. “At 
any rate, it will be well to learn what sort of a man he is.” 

‘‘A high-minded gentleman, no doubt,” said Mr. X., the name of 
whose second boy was already down at the Horse Guards for a com- 
mission." 

Though it was sorely against the grain, and in direct opposition 
to our own opinion, we were constrained to go to Harpur Street, 
Theobald’s Road, and to call upon Lieutenant Brumby. We had not 
explained to Mr. X. as to Mr. Sharp, what had passed between Mrs. 
Brumby and ourselves when she suggested such a visit, but the 
memory of the words which we and she had then spoken was on us 
as we endeavoured to dissuade our lawyer and our publisher. Never- 
theless, at their instigation, we made the visit. The house in Harpur 
Street was small, and dingy, and old. The door was opened for us 
by the normal lodging-house maid-of-all-work, who, when we asked 
for the lieutenant, left us in the passage, that she might go and see. 
We sent up our name, and in a few minutes were ushered into a 
sifting-room up two flights of stairs. ‘The room was not untidy, but 
it was as comfortless as any chamber we ever saw. The lieutenant 
was lying on an old horse-hair sofa, but we had been so far lucky as 
to find him alone. Mr. Sharp had been correct in his prediction as 
to the customary absence of the lady at that hour in the morning. In 
one corner of the room we saw an old ram-shackle desk, at which, we 
did not doubt, were written those essays on Costume and other sub- 
jects, in the disposing of which the lady displayed so much energy. The 
lieutenant himself was a small grey man, dressed, or rather enveloped, 
in what I supposed to be an old wrapper of his wife’s. He held in 
his hands a well-worn volume of a novel, and when he rose to greet 
us he almost trembled with dismay and bashfulness. His feet were 
thrust into slippers which were too old to stick on them, and round his 
throat he wore a dirty, once white, woollen comforter. We never 
learned what was the individual character of the corps which specially 
belonged to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex; but if it was conspi- 
cuous for dash and gallantry, Licutenant Brumby could hardly 
have held his own among his brother officers. We knew, however, 
from his wife, that he had been invalided, and as an invalid we 
respected him. We proceeded to inform him that we had been called 
upon to pay him a sum of twenty-five guineas, and to explain how 
entirely void of justice any such claim must be. We suggested to 
him that he might be made to pay some serious sum by the lawyers 
he employed, and that the matter to us was an annoyance and 
a trouble,—chietly because we had no wish to be breught into 
conflict with any one so respectable as Lieutenant Brumby. He 
looked at us with imploring eyes, as though begging us not to be too 
hard upon him in the absence of his wife, trembled from head to foot, 
and muttered a few words which were nearly inaudible. We will not 
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state as a fact that the licutenant had taken to drinking spirits early in 
life, but that certainly was our impression during the only interview 
we ever had with him. When we pressed upon him as a question 
which he must answer whether he did not think that he had better 
withdraw his claim, he fell back upon his sofa, and began to sob. 
While he was thus weeping Mrs. Brumby entered the room. She had 
in her hand the ecard which we had given to the maid-of-all-work, and 
was therefore prepared for the interview. “Sir,” she said, “I hope 
you have ¢ome to settle my husband’s just demands.” 

Amidst the husband's wailings there had been one little sentence 
which reached our ears. ‘She does it all,” he had said, throwing 
his eyes up piteously towards our face. At that moment the door 
had been opened, and Mrs. Brumby had entered the room. When 
she spoke of her husband's “just demands,” we turned to the poor 
prostrate lieutenant, and was deterred from any severity towards him 
by the look of supplication in his eye. ‘The lieutenant is not well 
this morning,” said Mrs. Brumby, “and you will therefore be pleased 
to address yourself to me.” We explained that the absurd demand 
for payment had been made on the proprietors of the magazine in the 
name of Licutenant Brumby, and that we had therefore been obliged, 
in the performance of a most unpleasant duty, to cail upon that gen- 
tleman; but she laughed our argument to scorn. ‘* You have 
driven me to take legal steps,” she said, ‘and as I am only a woman 


I must take them in the name of my husband. But I am the person 
aggrieved, and if you have any excuse to make you can make it to 
me. Your safer course, sir, will be to pay me the money that you 
owe me.” 


I had come there on a fool’s errand, and before I could get away 
was very angry both with Mr. Sharp and Mr. X. I could hardly 
get a word in amidst the storm of indignant reproaches which was 
bursting over my head during the whole of the visit. One would have 
thought from hearing her that she had half filled the pages of the 
magazine for the last six months, and that we, individually, had 
pocketed the proceeds of her labour. She laughed in our face when 
we suggested that she could not really intend to prosecute the suit, 
and told us to mind our own business when we hinted that the law 
was an expensive amusement. ‘ We, sir,” she said, ‘will have the 
amusement, and you will have to pay the bill.” When we left her 
she was indignant, defiant, and self-confident. 

And what will the reader suppose was the end of all this? The 
whole truth has been told as accurately as we can tell it. As far as 
we know our own business we were not wrong in any single step wo 
took. Our treatment of Mrs. Brumby was courtcous, customary, and 
conciliatory. We had treated her with more consideration than we 
had perhaps ever before shown to an unknown, would-be contributor. 
She had been admitted thrice to our presence. We had read at any 
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rate enough of her trash to be sure of its nature. On the other hand 
we had been insulted, and our clerk had had his cars boxed. What 
should have been the result? We will tell the reader what was the 
result. Mr. X. paid £10 to Messrs. Badger and Blistcr on behalf of 
the lieutenant; and we, under Mr. Sharp’s advice, wrote a letter 
to Mrs. Brumby, in which we expressed deep sorrow for our clerk's 
misconduct, and our own regret that we should have delayed,—* the 
perusal of her manuscript.” We could not bring ourselves to write 
the words ourselves with our own fingers, but signed the document 
which Mr. Sharp put before us. Mr. Sharp had declared to Messrs. 
X., ¥., and Z., that unless some such arrangement were made, he 
thought that we should be cast for a much greater sum before a 
jury. For one whole morning in Paternoster Row we resisted this 
infamous tax, not only on our patience but,—as we then felt it,—on 
our honour. We thought that our very old friend Mr. X. should have 
stood to us more firmly and not have demanded from us a task that 
was so peculiarly repugnant to our feelings. ‘“ And it is peculiarly 
repugnant to my feelings to pay £10 for nothing,” said Mr. X., who 
was not, we think, without soe little feeling of revenge against us ; 
“but I prefer that to a law-suit.” And then he argued that the simple 
act on our part of signing such a letter as that presented to us, could 
cost us no trouble and ought to occasion us no sorrow. ‘ What can 
come of it? Who'll know it?” said Mr. X. ‘We've got to pay 
£10, and that we shall feel.’ It came to that at last, that we were 
constrained to sign the letter,—and did sign it. It did us no harm, 
and ean have done Mrs. Brumby no good; but the moment in which 
we signed it was perhaps the bitterest we ever knew. 

That in such a transaction Mrs. Brumby should have been so 
thoroughly successful, and that we should have been so shamefully 
degraded, has always appeared to us to be an injury tco deep to remain 
unredressed for ever. Can such wrongs be, and the heavens not fall! 
Our greatest comfort has been in the reflection that neither the 
lieutenant or his wife ever saw a shilling of the £10. That, doubtless, 
never went beyond Badger and Blister, 
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Tue Celt is of an impulsive temperament, and the vicissitudes of ages 
have not perceptibly modified this characteristic. Imaginative and 
eloquent, his era is the passing hour; enthusiastic and sceptical, his 
hope is a memory of the past. Incapable of any sustained efforts, he 
is persistent in his tendencies ; resolute in his faith, he is susceptible 
of the most temporary influences. Devoid of firmness and wanting 
in judgment, he is emotional and lively, and rushing to extremes of 
all kinds, his habit of thought is singularly illogical. He revels in 
tradition, and real and fancied wrongs are so blended in his nature 
that the dark hues of bygone centuries tint with melancholy his 
almost daily pleasures. 

The Irish race sustain their Celtic origin in its varied forms. 
Brilliant and reckless, they have achieved distinction wherever glorics 
or bravery animated them to the effort, but their memorable deeds 
have been done on alien shores and as mercenaries of foreign states ; 
intelligent and skilful, they have exercised their powers for the 
weal and advantage of others rather than of themselves. There 
widely exists still amid the Irish people the sept or clan feeling, 
which they have inherited from the primitive periods of their origin, 
and which develops itself in regard for the old stock, and in tolerance 
of a lavish hospitality ; and as they are unable to perceive that such 
profusion must ultimately be kept up at the expense of the com- 
munity, they enjoy the revel; and so the Landed Estates Court and 
heavy mortgages attest that, whatever be their failings, hospitality 
and sociality largely prevailed and still prevail among the Irish 
people. 

There died in the kingdom of France, some thirty-five or six years 
ago, a man who had lived in Ireland, before and after the Union, in a 
good social position, during which period he had collected a mass of 
anecdotal biography, which, during his residence in France, he pub- 
lished for the amusement of the world and the benefit of his own 
pocket, and which, having been recently republished, we have been 
induced to re-peruse; and, as displaying a picture of the times before 
the Union,—though it be greatly overlaid with colour and exaggera- 
tion,—it affords much interest. 

* Pensonat Sxetcurs or His Own Times. By Sir Jonah Barrington, M.P. 
of the Irish Parliament, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, &c. 
&e. 38rd Edition. London: Geo. Routledge & Sons, 1869. 
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The author of the ‘‘ Personal Sketches of His Own Times” was Sir 
Jonah Barrington, one of His Majesty’s Counsel in Ireland, Doctor of 
Laws, and Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in that kingdom. 
He was also, in the Irish Parliament, member for the borough of 
Tuam, and afterwards of Clogher. He was called to the Irish Bar in 
1787, was made a King’s Counsel in 1793 by Lord Clare, and elected 
for Tuam in 1792, but lost this seat in 1798, and was in 1799 elected 
for the borough of Clogher on a Governmental nomination. It is stated, 
in the introductory memoir to the present edition of the Sketches, that 
he was member for Banagher; this is incorrect. He never sat for 
Banagher,—though many of his sayings “ beat Banagher,”—and 
though in 1799 he is so stated to have been member for that town, 
in that year he and a Mr. Burgh were the members for Clogher. He 
was made Judge of the Admiralty Court in 1797, having up to that 
period enjoyed a sinecure office of ‘‘ Ships’ Entries’ in Dublin; and 
though the memoir alleges he resigned the latter office rather than 
vote for the Union, the statement is again incorrect, for he had 
resigned it on his accepting the Judgeship of the Admiralty two years 
previous to the Union. The more likely reason for voting against 
the Union was the refusal by Government to make him Solicitor- 
General. His salary as Judge of the Admiralty was at first but £500 
a year; it was afterwards raised to £1,000 a year, and though Sir 
W. Scott,—Lord Stowell, — recommended a further increase of 
£1,000, it was never carried out. Sir Jonah states his professional 
income at the Bar approached £3,000 per annum; if so, it appears 
singular he should have accepted a judicial office whose income was 
not a third of his earnings. However, he acted as judge for fourteen 
years; and in 1810, finding his health,—or his pocket,—impaired, 
he applied to the Government of the day for a foreign appointment, 
and through the influence of Sir William Scott he was, speciali gratia, 
admitted to the English Bar, to qualify him for such appointment ; 
but he failed in procuring it, and having constituted surrogates to do 
the duties of his office as judge, he left England, and almost con- 
tinuously up to his death in 1832, he resided in France. The judi- 
cial office was exercised for thirty-one years by the surrogates so 
appointed by him. 

The introductory memoir tells nothing of this, but strangely states 
that the remarkable event of Sir Jonah’s life was an address to the 
Crown from both Houses of Parliament, praying for his removal from 
the bench. The story of this unusual proceeding is to be found in the 
“ Eighteenth Report of the Commission for Judicial Inquiry into the 
various Courts of Justice in Ireland;” where the Commissioners, 
after full inquiry, report that in two derelict cases Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton had appropriated to his own use certain portions of the proceeds ; 
in the case of the Nancy derelict, he had appropriated £682 8s. 8d., 


and a sum of £14 18s. Od. poundage, and never repaid either ; and in 
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the case of the Redstrand derelict, he directed 2 sum of £200, paid 
by the Marshal into the Registry on account of the proceeds, to be 
lodged to his own credit in Neweomen’s bank; but one of the 
salvagors having petitioned for payment, Sir Jonah wrote an order, 
directing the Registrar to pay the petitioner £40, at the same time 
writing to and requesting the petitioner not to present the order for 
two months. At the end of that time Sir Jonah bade farewell to the 
land of his fathers, and never returned to Irish shores. The Registrar 
of the Court, in order to screen Sir Jonah, paid the moncy out of his 
own pocket, as he did also asum of £9 odd to another salvagor ; 
which sums, with his fees and poundage, were never recovered by 
the Registrar, and the ultimate loss of the balance of the £200 fell on 
the salvagors. Sir Jonah being called on for explanation, stoutly 
denied the charge, accusing the Registrar of falsehood ; but, unluckily 
for Sir Jonah, documents in his own handwriting were forthcoming 
which satisfied the Commissioners of his guilt, and in the end, the 
Report being laid on the table of the House, a resolution was moved 
by Lord F. L. Gower, the then Seerctary for Ireland, that Sir Jonah 
Barrington was guilty of serious malversation in his office and was 
unfit to hold the same. The proceedings on the resolution were 
adjourned to the 22nd May, 1830, when Sir Jonah appeared by Mr. 
Denman as his counsel at the bar, who did not attempt to dispute the 
facts, but objected to the mode of procedure, insisting that Parliament 
had not the power to proceed by an address to the Crown for the 
removal of a judge. 

Parliament thought otherwise, and Lord F. L. Gower then moved 
the address to the Crown for his removal, and on the 4th of June in 
the same year the Duke of Wellington moved the order of the day in 
the House of Lords for taking into consideration the message of the 
Commons relative to Sir Jonah Barrington. On the 12th of July 
Sir Jonah appeared at the bar of the Lords, asking for delay ; but 
the Duke intimated that too much delay had already taken place, 
and on the 20th of July the Duke moved that a message be sent to 
the Commons announcing they had agreed to the address to the 
Crown for the removal of Sir Jonah from the office of judge ;—and 
removed he was; the solitary instance of the degradation of a judge 
since the tenure of the office has been “ during good behaviour.” No 
wonder that the editor of the “Recollections’’ should describe this 
as the most remarkable event of Sir Jonah’s life ! 

In his retirement, Sir Jonah applied himself to the narration of 
events and anecdotes of his own times, and published also a “‘ History 
of the Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation,”"—a work of some eloquence 
and merit, but like most of Sir Jonah’s utterances, to be received 
cum grano salis. The “Recollections,” however, are infinitely more 
amusing, and though the present editor has added nothing to our 
information about Sir Jonah, he has not been able to render the 
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book uninteresting. Sir Jonah was born in 1760, and was the fourtn 
of sixteen children of a gentleman named John Barrington, living 
near Abbeyleix, in the Queen’s County. The family held a position 
of respectability in their county, and returned two members to the 
Irish Parliament for a borough in their neighbourhood ; but Sir Jonah 
does not give much information as to its history. 

In one of his earlier chapters, on Irish Dissipation in 1788, he 
narrates that. ‘Close to the kennel of my father’s hounds, he had 
built a small cottage, which was occupied solely by an old huntsman, 
his older wife, and his nephew, a whipper-in. The chase, the bottle, 
and the piper, were the enjoyments of winter, and nothing could 
recompense a suspension of these enjoyments. My elder brother, 
justly apprehending that the frost and snow of Christmas might 
probably prevent their usual occupation of the chase, determined to 
provide against any listlessness during the shut-up period, by an 
uninterrupted match of what was called ‘hard going,’ till the weather 
should break up. A hogshead of superior claret was therefore sent 
to the cottage of old Quinn, the huntsman, and a fat cow, killed and 
plundered of her skin, was hung up by the heels. All the windows 
were closed to keep out the light. One room, filled with straw and 
numerous blankets, was destined for a bed-chamber in common; 
and another was prepared as a kitchen for the use of the servants. 
Claret,—cold, mulled, or buttered,—was to be the beverage for the 
whole company; and in addition to the cow above mentioned, 
chickens, bacon,*and bread were the only admitted viands. Wallace 
and Hosey, my father’s and my brother's pipers, and Doyle, a blind 
but famous fiddler, were employed to enliven the banquet, which 
it was determined should continue till the cow became a skeleton 
and the claret should be on its stoop. 

‘‘ As for myself, I was too unseasoned to go through more than the 
first ordeal, which was on a frosty St. Stephen's Day, when the hard- 
goers partook of their opening revel. 

‘*At length the banquct entered. The luscious smoked bacon, 
bedded in its cabbage mattress, and partly obscured by its own 
savoury steam, might have tempted the most fastidious of epicures ; 
whilst the round trussed chickens, ranged by the half-dozen on hot 
pewter dishes, turned up their white plump merry-thoughts, exciting 
equally the eye and the appetite; fat collops of the hanging cow, 
sliced indiscriminately from her tenderest points, grilled over the 
clear embers upon a shining gridiron, half-drowned in their own 
luscious juices, and garnished with little pyramids of congenial 
shalots, smoked at the bottom of the well-furnished board. A 
prologue of cherry bounce,—brandy,—preceded the entertainment, 
which was enlivened by hob-nobs and joyous toasts. 

‘The pipers jerked from their bags appropriate planxties to every 
jolly sentiment; the fiddler played his merriest jigs; the old hunts- 
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man sounded his horn, and thrusting his forefinger into his ear,—to 
aid the quaver,—gave the ‘ view halloo!’ of nearly ten minutes’ dura- 
tion, to which melody ‘tally-ho!’ was responded by every stentorian 
voice. A fox’s brush, stuck into a candle-stick, in the centre of the 
table, was worshipped as a divinity.” 

Now for breakfast. ‘The room of banquet has been re-arranged 
by the old woman. Spatchcocked chickens, fried rashers, and broiled 
marrow-bones appeared struggling for precedence. The clean cloth 
was in itself an allurement; jugs of mulled and buttered claret 
foamed hot upon the refurnished table, and a better or heartier break- 
fast I never enjoyed. 

‘* A few members of the jovial crew had remained all night at their 
posts ; but I suppose aliernately took some rest, as they seemed not 
at all affected by their repletion. Soap and hot water at once restored 
their spirits and their persons ; and it was determined that the rooms 
should be ventilated, and cleared out for » cock-fight, to pass time 
till the approach of dinner. In the battle royal every man backed 
his own bird; twelve of which courageous animals were set down 
together to fight it out,—the survivor to gain all. In point of principle, 
the battle of the Horatii and Curatii was reacted; and in about an 
hour one cock crowed out his triumph over the mangled body of his 
last opponent, being himself, strange to say, but little wounded. The 
other eleven lay dead; and to the victor was unanimously voted a 
writ of ease, with sole monarchy over the hen-roost for the remainder 
of his days; and I remember him for many years, the proud com- 
mandant of his poultry-yard and seraglio. 

‘‘ Fresh visitors were introduced each successive day, and the 
seventh morning had arisen before the feast broke up. As that day 
advanced, the cow was proclaimed to have furnished her full quantum 
of good dishes; the claret was upon its stoop, and the last gallon, 
mulled with a pound of spices, was drunk in tumblers to the next 
merry meeting.” —Vol. i. p. 38. 

Though this somewhat exaggerates the life in Ireland beiore the 
Union, yet there is little doubt it does not do so unduly; jor about 
the same period,—1785,—which Sir Jonah is describing, there was 
exercised in Ireland an amount of “ hard living” scarcely credible 
in our time. One of the hospitable mansions of the period was 
Shane’s Castle, in the north of Ireland, the residence of the O'Neill 
family ; and in ‘‘the Cornwallis Correspondence,” there are published 
**Rules to be regarded at Shane’s Castle,” drafted by Lord Mount- 
joy, 20th of November, 1785, which, though of course intended as 
amusement for the guests, afford evidence that the life of the times 
was fast indeed. 

“1st. Rule. That no noise be made during the forenoon, for fear 
of wakening the company.—2nd. That there shall be no breakfast 
made after four o’clock in the afternoon, or tea after one in the 
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morning.—3rd. To inform any stranger who may come in at break- 
fast that we are not at dinner.—4th. That no person be permitted 
to go out airing after breakfast till the moon gets up, for fear of being 
overturned in the dark.—5th. That the respective grooms may put 
up their horses after four hours’ parading before the hall door of the 
castle.—6th. That there shall be one complete hour between each 
meal.—7th. That all the company must assemble at dinner before 
the cloth is removed.—8th. That supper may not be called for till 
five minutes after the last glass of claret.—9th. That no gentlemen 
be permitted to drink more than three bottles of Hock at or after 
supper.—10th. That all Members of Parliament shall assemble on 
post days in the coffee-room at four o'clock, to frank letters.” 

Next to the eating and drinking of the period, there arises the 
cognate subject of duelling; and on this head the sketches give 
abundant information. Amid the number of combatants are 
enumerated the Lord Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls, three 
Chief Justices, one Baron of the Exchequer, the Judge of the Pre- 
rogative and the Judge of the Admiralty Court,—Sir Jonah himself, 
—the Chancellor of the Exchequer, three or four Privy Councillors, 
and the Provost of the University of Dublin; Sir Jonah in a note 
observing, ‘‘ Two hundred and twenty-seven memorable and official 
duels have actually been fought during my grand climacteric.” — 
Vol. i. p. 272. 

From this it may be deduced that the fire-eaters were in great 
repute in Ireland, and that it is not improbable that the questions 
asked as to a young man when he proposed for a lady were, ‘‘ What 
family is he of? Did he ever blaze?” ‘Tipperary and Galway 
were,”’—as one might suppose,—‘‘ the ablest schools of the dyelling 
science ; Galway was most scientific at the sword; Tipperary most 
practical and prized at the pistol; Mayo not amiss at either; Ros- 
common and Sligo had many professors, and a high reputation in the 
leaden branch of the pastime.”’—Vol. i. p. 274. The practice of 
duelling and points of honour were, it seems, settled at Clonmel 
Summer Assizes, 1777, by the gentlemen delegates of Tipperary, 
Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and Roscommon, and prescribed for general 
adoption throughout Ireland, and these were called the thirty-six 
Commandments, which are given in detail. We refer, however, to 
one, Rule 7 :—‘‘ No apology can be received, in any case, after the 
parties have actually taken their ground, without exchange of fires,” 
to introduce a scene in which Sir Jonah was himself a principal. 
‘‘I was surprised one winter's evening at college by receiving a 
written challenge, in the nature of an invitation, from Mr. Daly, to 
fight him ‘early the ensuing morning. I never had spoken a word 
to him in my life, and scarcely of him, and no possible quarrel that 
I could guess existed between us. However, it being then a decided 
opinion that a first overture of that nature could never be declined, 
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T accepted the invitation without any inquiry, writing in reply, that 
as to place, I chose the field of Donnybrook Fair as the fittest spot 
for all sorts of encounters.” Daly, it should be observed, had 
fought sixteen duels in the space of two years, and was patentee of 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin. Sir Jonah’s second was the brother of 
a baronet, and was called Balloon Crosby, being the first acronaut 
who constructed a Hellenian balloon. ‘The parties were on the 
ground. ‘My friend Crosby, without any sort of salutation or 
prologue, immediately cried out, ‘Ground, gentlemen, ground, 
ground; damn measurement!’ &c.; when my antagonist’s second, 
advancing and accosting mine, said, ‘Mr. Daly could not think of 
going any further with the business; that he found it was totally 
a mistake on his part, originating through misrepresentation, and 
that he begged to say he was extremely sorry for having given Mr. 
Barrington and his friend the trouble of coming out, hoping they 
would excuse it, and shake hands with him.’ To this arrangement 
I certainly had no sort of objection; but Crosby, without hesitation, 
said, ‘ We cannot do that yet, sir; I'll shew you we can’t,’—taking 
a little manuscript book out of his pocket,—‘ there's the rule; look 
at that, sir,’ continued he; ‘see No. 7,—‘* No apology can be received 
after the parties meet, without a fire.” You see, there’s the rule,’ 
pursued Crosby, with infinite self-satisfaction, ‘and a young man 
on his first blood cannot break rule, particularly with a gentleman so 
used to the sport as Mr. Daly. Come, gentlemen, proceed! proceed !’ 
The result was, Daly was hit; the ball had not penetrated, but his 
brooch had been broken, and a piece of the setting was sticking in 
the bone. Crosby cursed the powder, and pulled out the brooch. 
Daly .said not a word; put his handkerchief to his heart, and 
bowed. I returned the salute, extremely glad to get out of the 
scrape; and so we parted, without conversation or ceremony, save 
that when I expressed my wish to know the cause of his challenging 
me, Daly replied that he would now give no such explanation, and 
his friend then produced his book of rules, quoting No. 8,—‘If a 
party challenged accepts the challenge without asking the reason of 
it, the challenger is never bound to divulge it afterwards.’” 

For a description of the characteristics of the gentlemen of the 
period we have recourse to the ‘Rise and Fall of the Irish 
Nation,” where, in page 110, edition 1868,—published by Duffy, 
Dublin,—there is given this account of Mr. Bagenal, the Member for 
the County of Carlow. Mr. Bagenal had returned to Ireland after 
a tour on the Continent of Europe. ‘‘ He had fought a prince, jilted 
a@ princess, intoxicated the Doge of Venice, carried off a duchess from 
Madrid, scaled the walls of a convent in Italy, narrowly escaped the 
Inquisition at Lisbon, concluded his exploits by a celebrated fencing 
match at Paris, and returned to Ireland with a sovereign contempt 
for all Continental men and manners, and an inveterate antipathy 
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to all despotic kings and arbitrary governments.” What is a modern 
gentleman on town to this? ‘During his tour,” adds Sir Jonah, 
‘he had performed a variety of feats, which were emblazoned in 
Treland, and endeared him to his countrymen.” We do not think it 
wonderful that a free and easy gentleman of this description should 
entertain contempt for government of any kind; but our wonder is, 
that for acts so described he should be endeared to his countrymen. 

We need not make further extracts from the Barrington repository. 
They constitute amusing, if not edifying, reading; but we regret that 
the editor of the ‘ Recollections” should have obtruded an essay of 
his own, and sundry familiar anecdotes, on the reader. Sir Jonah, 
even in his early days, had not the highest or purest of cha- 
racters. He is described by Dr. Madden in his book on ‘The 
United Irishmen,” as being in 1798, ‘a rollicking, facetious, jovial 
barrister and time-serving Member of Parliament, destitute of prin- 
ciple, needy, profligate, versatile and inconsistent, lavish in ex- 
penditure, importunate and exigeant, occupied incessantly in bor- 
rowing or place-begging.”” A more reliable authority, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, has written of him:—‘‘To preserve the picture of these 
times for the benefit of the historian, fortune placed Sir Jonah 
Barrington in a good, social, legal, and parliamentary position. 
Nature had kindly made him without reticence or shame. Nothing 
in his sketches is more incredible than some things which are 
certainly true, such as the catalogue of duels fought by eminent legal 
and official personages, in which figure the Lord Chancellor, three Chief 
Justices, several Judges, and the Provost of the University of 
Dublin.” —* Irish History,” edition 1868, p. 164. 

Sir Jonah says of himself, ‘I own that I have becn what is gene- 
rally called a loyalist, and I have been what is generally called a patriot, 
but I never was either unqualifiedly.”—Introduction, p. xiii. A person 
of this species is by no means an anomaly. Sir Jonah was one of 
the most vehement opponents of the union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, giving up, as the editor of the ‘‘ Recollections ” observes, 
a lucrative office rather than consent to it,—the office in question 
being of the value of £300 a year, and having been surrendered on 
his obtaining his judgeship. And we turn to the “ Rise and Fall,”— 
p. 289,—where are given the names of the Members who voted 
against the Union in 1799 and 1800, with observations, and there 
is inscribed, “Sir Jonah Barrington, King’s Counsel, Judge of the 
Admiralty, refused all terms.” Highly patriotic and virtuous, as 
contrasted with other names, against which are recorded, ‘‘ changed 
sides,” ‘changed sides twice,” ‘a pensioner,” “a barrister bribed 
by Lord Castlereagh,” &c.; and we go a page or two further, and in 
the “ Original Black List,”—p. 294,—we find an entry, “J. Bingham 
created a Peer,” &c., and in a note of Sir Jonah to this name, he 
himself records, ‘the author of this work was deputed to learn from 
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Mr. Bingham what his expectations from Government for his seats 
were,” &c., leading simple-minded people to believe, that though Sir 
Jonah alleges he ‘refused all terms,” the Government of the day 
knew well their man. 

Now, life in Ireland is essentially different from the period of the 
‘* Recollections ;” there are not now the drinking bouts, the duelling 
contests, or the gentleman of the Bagenal type; there are culture, 
and courtesy, and sociality; but there are still wanting the self- 
dependence and sense of right which go so far to make nations,—the 
sustaining and continuous efforts which tell men that on themselves 
rests the achievement of position or success, and without which govern- 
mental or extraneous aid is the merest sham. Look at the great 
measures which England and Scotland have adopted with enthusiasm. 
Has Ireland cared for them? Has Emancipation secured for the 
people liberty of thought or freedom of action? Has Reform made 
them amenable to constitutional government? Nay! has the Church 
Bill brought with it peace or contentment? Alas! there is still the 
domination, clerical and lay; there is still the pursuit of phantoms ; 
still the mouthings about down-trodden peoples and suffering nation- 
alties; still the sympathy with crime. The finer qualities of the 
people are made the sport of adventurers, and their better natures 
are corrupted by unscrupulous men holding before them visions of 
unrealised hopes; their very impulsiveness,—the offshoot of their 
generous leanings,—wafts them into seas of trouble, and there they are 
left to sink or swim, as it suits the object or the whim of the 
intriguer! Quousque tandem! Is it to be the destiny of the land 
‘that no purposes whatsoever, which are meant for her good, will 
prosper or take good effect?’’ Rather let us have faith in the other 
sentiment of the poet Spenser, ‘“‘I would rather think tho cause of 
this evil which hangeth upon that country to proceed rather of the 
unsoundness of the counsels and plots which you say have been 
oftentimes laid for the reformation, or of faintness in following and 
effecting the same, than of any such fatal course appointed by God as 
you may misdeem.” 























The first thing she saw was a Hindoo ayah . . . . and then she turned round with 
a start and cry of joy upon a lady who stood by smiling. 





The Three Brothers. Chap. xivi. Page 228. 





